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and Sculpture 


By Hetmut GERNSHEIM, F.R.P.S. The Fountain Press has 
pleasure in announcing that Helmut Gernsheim, one of 
Britain’s leading photographers of Architecture and Sculpture, 
has now committed to paper a detailed and fascinating account 
of his approach and working methods. In a valuable essay, 
illustrated with 70 beautiful photographs, Mr. Gernsheim gives 
an inspiring lead to photographers and architects, and records 
for the delight and pleasure of all, the hitherto unnexcaled 
beauty of many of our national treasures. 

** The camera, as handled by Mr. Gernsheim, can isolate and intensify 
individual figures or motifs in such a way as to discover values which would 
otherwise remain hidden even from the eyes of a careful observer of the 
originals. . The Warburg Institute’s photographs should be the first step 
in a new valuation of English art.” 

Sir KENNETH CiarK, Architectural Review. 


10 in. X 74 iN. 64 plates 255. 


Photography with 
a Leica 


By J. ALLAN Cash, F.1.B.P., F.R.P.S.. In this book the author 
guides the reader along the fascinating by-ways of photography 
which, so often, are open only to the user of the 35 mm. 
miniature camera. 

The amazing versatility of the Leica camera is given full 
rein and Allan Cash confides in the reader how he uses the 
Leica, and how he obtained the excellent results illustrated i in 
the pages of this book. 

The practical text and pictures can help every miniature 
camera user achieve better results in his own work. 


Full colour cover 120 pages 65 photographs 10 in. X 7h in. 125. 6d. 
Obtainable from all Booksellers 
THE FOUNTAIN PRESS, 46-7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A CHOICE OF THE MONTH | 
by Stephen Potter of ‘The Sketch’ 


Julia Margaret Cameron 
HELMUT GERNSHEIM .r.p.s. 
Introduction by Clive Bell 


“* Mr. Gernsheim’s monograph is to be recommended from many 
different points of view. Not only does it include fifty-four large 
reproductions of Mrs. Cameron’s finest photographs, accompanied 
by a bibliography, ‘ Notes on Sitters and Plates,’ and a technical 
discussion of her methods and achievement, but in his biographical 
foreword the writer draws a vivid and detailed portrait of this 
accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Cameron took to photography 
she was already forty-eight, and felt ‘drowned in troubles and 
cares, so depressed was she by the absence of her husband and sons, 
who were abroad supervising the Cingalese coffee plantations on 
which the family livelihood depended. A married daughter gave 
her a camera ; and from that moment there was no looking back. 

The remainder of her career belongs to photographic history ; | 
but its earlier stages certainly deserve attention, since they reveal 
a character that, whatever means of expression it had adopted, 
could never have been commonplace.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 
Cr. 4to. Cloth Bound 2Is. 
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SOME FRENCH PROBLEMS OF THE 
| HOUR. 


F anyone wished for a proof of desire in all that is intellectual in 
[perce for an understanding with all that is good in Germany, the 

success of the concert given at the Paris Opera on June 4th, where 
under the baton of Herr Furtwangler the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
played two symphonies of Beethoven, the second “‘ Leonora ”’ overture, 
and a long excerpt from Tristan and Isolde, would serve as an example. 
It is unhappily true that manifestations of artistic appreciation and 
sympathy between nations are by no means always safe pointers to 
political comprehension. Nevertheless, when it is considered how 
bitterly France has suffered from Germany, and how recently, the 
overwhelming enthusiasm expressed by a French audience at a wholly 
German concert—one certainly of very fine quality—may not unrea- 
_ sonably be taken as betokening in the field of pure mental aspiration 
_a wide support among the French for the policy of peace and mutual 
support between France and Germany that M. Schuman has in the last 
weeks brought forward in the practical field of economics and foreign 
politics. 

It may at first sight seem odd that the main opposition, or, if that is 
too strong a term, the causes of a certain reluctance to put into practice 
M. Schuman’s plan for a pool or combine of the French, German and 
British coal and steel interests should come not from Germany, whose 
defeat five years ago is still most naturally wormwood to the German 
palate, nor yet from French public opinion, still quivering under the 
memory of four years of horrible oppression by Hitler, Himmler, their 
legion of torturers and the vile traitors bought over to the tyrant’s 
side, but from the former ally, the strenuous workman in the cause of 
liberty, the unswerving believer in France’s right to govern herself 
freely, the implacable defender against German aggression, Great 
Britain. Yet so it is, and this notwithstanding the instant welcome 
given to M. Schuman’s plan in most of the British Press, hardly less 
emphatic than that forthcoming from French and German articulate 
opinion which both, for reasons indicated above, might have been 
expected to be recalcitrant. The Schuman plan, as should perhaps be 
more widely known, is in reality the work of M. Jean Monnet, author of 
the plan for French economic reconstruction now going forward with 
remarkable success. M. Monnet’s long-sighted project for a European 
steel-coal combine is in its inspirer’s mind the counterpart on the 
international plane of the rebuilding of France’s internal national 
economy. 

American opinion was almost bound to be favourable to the plan. 
_ Americans, forgetful of early difficulties in welding into a solid block 
the States of the Union and even more surprisingly oblivious of their . 
own bloody civil war, four years of fratricidal strife, without which 
their unity as it is to-day would never have been achieved, have for 
this long time chafed at what they take for a wilful incapacity on the 
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part of Europeans to set their house in order and, by what appears to 
them as a simple proposition, to construct European union. In their 
eagerness to see this done they overlook also the deep-seated, ten 
times secular, diversity of religion, social and educational level, and 
political structure in Europe that makes the task a thousandfold 
harder than was the achievement of unity in America, with an effective 
history barely longer than a hundred and fifty years. The Schuman 
plan looks to American eyes like a step in the right direction, and they 
applaud it. In this they are right, for so it is. Let‘us note, too, as show- 
ing the wide consensus of intelligent Frenchmen on the point, that it is 
one on which M. Schuman, Foreign Minister in M. Bidault’s Govern- 
ment, is fundamentally supported by that Government’s most master- 
ful opponent, General de Gaulle, who for long has been preaching the 
necessity of a, French accord with Germany. By “ Germany,” of 
course, is meant Western Germany, not the luckless East that was 
handed over as an apanage to the Kremlin. Why then, in face of so 
remarkable a chorus of approval, does the British Government, 
differing therein from many spokesmen of British opinion, hang back ? ~ 
British reluctance in such matters is no new thing. What is new in ~ 
the situation is that for the first time since the last war the designers — 
of France’s foreign policy have taken a line of their own on a major 
issue without heeding British hesitations ; and, having taken a line, 
have stuck to it. This sturdy independence, be it said in passing, is — 
one of the most encouraging signs of a real French renaissance from the 
welter of doubt, indecision and often pessimism that was the legacy 
of the German occupation. Even Americans find it a trifle startling 
and are tempted to think that the ground might have been better 
prepared for the Schuman plan, so that a measure of agreement should 
be reached beforehand instead of the spectacle presented to the world 
of Great Britain drawing back from a project accepted by all the 
other non-Communist States of Europe closely concerned with steel 
and coal production. Here American critics are probably wrong. 
The success attained in the launching of the Schuman plan, as apart 
from its success in action, the degree of which will be apparent only in 
the result, was almost certainly due to the fact that it was produced 
from the first as a fait accompli and not submitted as a notion in 
principle to be criticised and maybe re-formed by the subtleties of 
brilliant Chancery brains employed to divert it from its original 
office. Such things have been seen before now in the case of 
moves towards European unity. Before the end of the fortnight 
of negotiations between Whitehall and the Quai d’Orsay this con- 
sideration became so obvious in France that some observers almost 
openly hinted it would be better for Great Britain to stay outside 
than to come in on terms capable of being used to emasculate the 
scheme, The French in any case were not to be bent from their purpose 
and the abstention of our country was openly announced on June 5th. 
It has been noted by all that throughout this delicate affair no ruffling 
of the excellent relations existing between the two countries, to which 
the enthusiasm greeting President Vincent Auriol’s visit to London this 
year bears vivid testimony, could be detected ; and this despite a 
certain shock on our side to discover that Great Britain’s elimination, 
even if momentary, from a combined movement by six European 
Powers of varying importance should be considered, though with 
regret, still less regrettable than would have been the possible disloca- 
tion of the movement itself. For momentary, it is hoped, that elimina- 
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tion will prove. No doors have been banged, no exclusive pronounced. 
On the contrary, it is sincerely hoped by the authors of the Schuman 
plan that Great Britain will find the means and the occasion to join 
init. This at the moment of writing seems not to be unlikely, especially 
when we reflect on the urgency of the American desire to see, if only 
in the interests of America’s own defence, effective steps taken towards 
the desired goal, viz. the unification of European aims and thence the 
pacification of the world. 

British reluctance is in reality the legacy of a long past and should 
have been expected, indeed was so expected by at least some of the 
keen minds that advise the Quai d’Orsay. Already once between the 
two world wars an idea, if not precisely a scheme, for an Anglo-Franco- 
German steel combine on a smaller scale than that now proposed for 
Western Europe as a whole was rendered abortive by the question of 
British interests. The ensuing Lorraine-Ruhr agreement was a sound 
economic move, but one stripped of political design and import. True, 
our position then both economically and politically was far stronger 
than it is to-day, and that notwithstanding the grand success achieved 
since the last war by the British steel industry under the guidance of 
individual genius and energy that would surely be blunted if not wholly 
sacrificed had the insane Socialist project for the industry’s nationalisa- 
tion been realised. But British reluctance has deeper roots than in 
_ British industrial pride. It is grounded in our fear of relinquishing a 
particle of our national sovereignty. For without giving up something 
of this it is patently impossible to put international production under 
an international authority. And this is the essence of the Schuman- 
Monnet plan. Our profound dislike for the idea of risking our necks 
under even the semblance of a foreign yoke, which we habitually 
minimise by naming the thing an “‘ entanglement,” was at the bottom 
of our unwillingness to enter into any definite military understanding 
with France before the 1914 war—an understanding which might have 
prevented that war from breaking out. This national timidity finds no 
better example than our opposition to the Geneva protocol of 1924, 
fathered if not inspired by that far-seeing statesman André Tardieu, 
which would have dowered the League of Nations with the rudiments 
of an international force, whose existence might have prevented the 
war of 1939. We feared to enter into commitments the full extent of 
which we could not foresee. This is a fear very easily understandable 
and certainly shared in varying degrees by every Englishman. Our 
country, circled by its silver sea until the advent of aviation a sufficient 
defence of our independence, has for centuries practised a policy, going 
back at least to Henry VIII, known as the balance of power in Europe. 
This was the reason, if not an excuse, for Lloyd George’s right-about 
after the victory of 1918 that so deeply shocked Clemenceau, and for 
our patronage of Germany’s recovery that directly led to, if it did not 
actually cause, the second world war. Yet, however understandable 
it may be and however excusable some may still think it in that last 
vital conjuncture, the time has now gone by when we can practise such 
‘unwillingness without the direst consequence to ourselves. Whether 
‘we wish it or not, military aviation and the invention of long-distance 
arms, to say nothing of the possibilities of the atomic bomb and its 
successors, have had the result of making Great Britain an integral 
part of the Continent of Europe and of the world beyond. The day of 
islands is done. The fact is plain and we must make the best of it. If 
we wish Europe to survive, and ourselves with it, against the most 
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redoubtable of all the assaults of Oriental barbarism stretching over 
the centuries back to the beginning of Greek and even of Egyptian 


civilisation, we must be prepared to pay the price, and that price is | 
combination with the rest of Europe, as well as with the children of | 
European civilisation over the seas. Now combination spells here joint 


and equal responsibility and authority. 


That the development and application of the Schuman plan must — 
encounter numerous and stubborn obstacles of a technical character, | 


even once the principle of an international authority be accepted, is | 
clear. It can be no easy task to reduce inequalities created by geography, 


natural wealth and social levels, including the divergences of customary 


or legal wages, to a common denominator enabling the two great | 


industries concerned to work for the good not of themselves alone but 
of Europe as a whole, and thereby to prevent one country from turning 
its productive wealth and skill into a means of aggression against 
another. Herein doubtless lies the explanation of the fact that the plan 


has been so far less enthusiastically received by the chiefs of the steel 


and coal industries in the countries concerned, who see most plainly 


the difficulties confronting its realisation, than by leaders of opinion — 


outside them, with their eyes fixed on the equally plain benefits to be. 
obtained from its success. In so far as it is possible to form an idea from — 


the proposals published concerning the general function of the inter- 
national authority, there would seem to be envisaged a body of experts 
to fix a large rationalisation of the two industries, while at the same 
time leaving room for compromise between the various national 
situations, established practices in the industries, and technical require- 
ments, freedom of initiative and research being assured within the 
scope of agreed quotas and marketing agreements. Although the 
method of the Schuman plan is economic, its aim, as should not for a 
moment be forgotten, is political; the assurance of peace between 
France and Germany, and the provision of a firm basis for European 
security. The spectacular character of the proposal, its breadth, its 
vision, are undeniable. How it will work out, time alone can show. 
But the vision is there. And for humanity vision is a potent force, even 
to the point of moving mountains. 

The fulfilment, in whatever degree, of the Schuman plan, does not 
constitute France’s only current problem. One certain result, by the 
way, is to give to M. Schuman’s name, like those of General Dawes and 
Mr. Young, a firm place in history, though the outcome of the Schuman 
plan may confidently be hoped to be of a more beneficial character 
than was that of the plans of the two gentlemen named. But, plans 
and names notwithstanding, the life of simple folk goes on. Whereso- 
ever you may be in France and of whomsoever you may ask how things 
go you are sure to hear the word marasme, which can best be rendered 
by “ Business is d d bad.” One intelligent stationer and book- 
seller added : ‘‘But I suppose when it’s bad in one country it’s bad 
everywhere.” I was able to assure him that not a month ago a lady 
going into perhaps the most fashionable store in London at rr a.m. 
had been dumbfounded to find herself the sole customer on the whole 
luxurious ground floor. None the less, signs of economic depression are 
inconspicuous in France. Unemployment is decidedly low, prices 
though high are on the whole less high than in England—the luxury 
trades and attractions for foreigners excepted—and, oh, miracle ! 
Radio Frangaise, counterpart of the B.B.C., has just declared a respect- 
able profit, rare example indeed among State-owned enterprises. 
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People everywhere are well fed and, apart from the eternal grumble at 
le marasme, in the main contented ; one is inclined to attribute this last 
in part to the working of the tax, as foolish economically as it is wicked, 
on les signes extérieurs de richesse, which makes all men profess to be 
less well off than they are for fear of the taxgatherer extorting from them 
still more of what he has left them. The hardest hit are the rentiers, Or 
retired members of the middle class, penalised as they have been in 
England, but even more inequitably in France, by Socialistic legislation 
seizing their investments for an inadequate compensation. The fall in 
the value of gold, should its new rate be maintained, must help to 
uphold confidence in the franc, although, when 50 per cent. of the 
entire budget goes to pay for what are politely known as “ para- 
fiscal ’’ charges, that is, those not required for the defence of the land, 
its general administration and the maintenance of law and order, in 
other words the essentials for which Government exists, it is hard for 
anyone not in receipt of plums out of the pudding to feel that taxes 
are put to their proper purpose. Excessive weight of taxation, and fear 
of yet heavier, are the real brakes on French recovery and expansion, 
as they are in other lands too. On the whole, however, it may be taken 
that Frenchmen are, little as they may want to admit it, conscious of 
being on an upward grade ; in the recent words of one, “ the after-war 
period has really begun.” 

Still in the background of French life, but still urgently weighing on 
it, is the problem of Indo-China, dealt with in this REvIEW at the 
beginning of the year. Here little or no change has taken place, save 
that the international recognition of the urgency of the situation, 
then pleaded for, has actually come. Without generous aid from the 
United States in money, and still more in military equipment, it would 
be impossible for France in the long run to hold her own. And since, 
aside from the question of vast French capital both material and moral 
sunk in Indo-China, France’s position there is that of guardian of 
civilisation’s fortress in South-East Asia against Communism fresh 
from its victory over China, it is indispensable for that aid to be con- 
tinued and augmented to the point where the road shall be completely 
_ and definitely blocked against the conquering horde bent on the destruc- 
tion of all the values in life as we have learned to conceive them. 
The desperate effort made by the Communist Party in France to pre- 
vent the arrival of international aid and to provoke opposition within 
France affords ample evidence of the seriousness of the situation as 
viewed from the Kremlin. How it is viewed by the French themselves 
is too involved a question to be dealt with here. Yet we may note that, 
despite all the difficulties inherent in France’s task in the Far East, a 
slightly greater degree of confidence in its outcome is noticeable now 
than six months ago. Had the attitude of Great Britain at Colombo 
been more definite and less inclined to be governed by the long view 
than by the urgency of a terrifyingly urgent necessity, doubtless this 
desirable process would have been accentuated. Great Britain has in 
her latest period lamentably lost the power to inspire confidence in the 
efficacy of her international action. Letting “I dare not ’”’ wait upon 
“T would ” is not the way to take the lead in world affairs. It is indeed 
by no means unlikely that the platitudes put out by public relations 
officers, more properly called Ministerial Press agents, to cover want 
of action by Great Britain, or sometimes her contradictory actions in 
the Far East, are in part responsible for France’s decision to produce 
the Schuman plan, like a rabbit from a conjuror’s hat, without giving 
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the public, and especially the British public, time to analyse the 
proceeding beforehand or opportunity to turn it into an elegant corpse 
for subsequent dissection. M. Schuman’s promptitude, if not agreeable 
to all his friends, at least saved his and M. Monnet’s plan from any 
envious Burke or from some prowling coward Hare. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, Transport House has spoken its 
word. The Labour Party has spewed out the Schuman plan. So is the 
method of the French Government in launching the plan justified. 
Also, despite Mr. Attlee’s subsequent embarrassed tergiversation, the 
Transport House manifesto (published indeed by Messrs. Dalton and — 
Aneurin Bevan perhaps with the express object of embarrassing Mr. 
Attlee) seems to make even more doubtful than before Great Britain’s 
co-operation—at least under a Socialist Government.—J. P. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE WEST. 


UGOSLAVIA is a Socialist State, governed by a Communist 

, Party through a National Front and an elected Parliament, 

that has been sent to Coventry by the other “ People’s Demo- 
cracies,’’ and so in order to succeed in building Socialism at home must 
trade with the capitalist West. The one point on which Soviet opinion 
and official American opinion are agreed is that this situation is 
bound to end with Yugoslavia. being drawn into the Western 
camp. Communist Parties indeed, echoing the views of the Soviet 
Communist leaders, declare that the thing has already happened ; 
they profess to perceive American bases and concessions in Yugo- 
slavia. They say the Yugoslav Government has gone Fascist. They 
accuse it of restoring capitalism and acting as an agent of United 
States foreign policy, etc. United States official opinion is more 
cautious and discreet. But it would not be far wrong to say that what 
Communists claim has already happened is what the Americans hope 
may happen in the next two years (with the exception of the term 
“ Fascist,’ which in the Communist vocabulary applies to anyone 
who is not Communist, whereas in the official United States vocabulary 
it is no longer applied even to the Franco régime or to the revived Nazis 
in Western Germany or to their Japanese equivalents). 

But the Yugoslavs have their own view of the future of their country. 
They are determined not to be drawn into the Western camp and to 
continue to defend their independence against Soviet claims. They 
believe that they are standing for an important principle. They 
are confident that they can hold out because of the economic resources 
of their country, the spirit of their people, the quality of their national 
leadership, and, last but not least, the stalemate and rivalry between 
the two great armed camps. If the Soviet and official American view 
is correct, the Yugoslav stand is only a temporary incident in the cold 
war, regarded as a windfall by one side and as an accidental misfortune 
by the other, but without calling for any change in political strategy. 
Even so, it is important. The collapse of the Yugoslav bid for inde- 
pendence might take the form of the régime breaking up in internal 
disorders, culminating in its overthrow. If so, the insurgents would 
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certainly receive help from the Soviet Union directly or through 
Yugoslavia’s Cominform neighbours. Whether that was so or not, 
the Soviet Union would certainly get the blame in the West. Or else 
the Yugoslav régime would succumb to United States pressure and 
blandishments, aided by fear of the U.S.S.R. and of Cominformists 
within the country, and become an ally of the U.S.A. That would 
mean becoming a client of the Marshall Plan and ultimately 
United States concessions and bases and the virtual abandon- 
ment of the attempt to build Socialism. These developments would 
probably bring about the disorders and consequences of the former 
alternative. 

In any case, as Mr. John Foster Dulles, the Anthony Eden of the 
Republican Party and now one of Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s 
principal advisers in America’s “ bi-partisan’ foreign policy, warned 
his countrymen : “ It can be assumed that the Soviet State would use 
the Red Army if its leaders felt that their homeland was imminently 
and seriously menaced. That is why... the United States should not 
seek military bases so close to the Soviet Union as to carry an offensive 
threat that is disproportionate to its defensive value.’’ * The establish- 
ment of American bases in Yugoslavia would most certainly be regarded 
by the Soviet Government as an imminent and serious menace to their 
homeland. That is why any possible alternative to the policy of national 
independence and international co-operation through the United 
Nations, without joining either of the great armed blocs, on which 
Yugoslavia has embarked, would aggravate the cold war to the danger 
point. It would bring us to the verge of, if it did not plunge us into, 
the third world war. Contrariwise, if the Yugoslavs succeed in estab- 
lishing a relationship with the capitalist West that enables them to go 
on building Socialism at home and to preserve their national inde- 
pendence between the two great camps, they will have introduced a 
new factor in world affairs that may prove the turning-point in post-war 
history. For the mere existence of such relations between the capitalist 
democracies and a people’s democracy may show how to remove the 
principal obstacle to the opening of negotiations between the Great 
Powers. It could mean that the end of the cold war and the dawn of 
peace were just under the horizon. 

At present the issue is undecided. But it is possible to discern certain 
tendencies. They are on the whole encouraging. The Yugoslavs them- 
selves say that their conflict with the Soviet Union is largely a contest 
for the understanding and support of progressive opinion in the West, 
and that on the outcome may well hang the issue of war or peace. It 
was the growing tension between the Great Powers that led the Soviet 
Union, as part of her search for security against the danger, real or 
fancied, of Western intervention and war preparations, to insist on 
acceptance of her leadership of the Cominform States to a point that 
touched off the Yugoslav revolt. When I saw Marshal Tito in September 
1948, soon after the conflict came into the open, he was quite clear on 
the fundamental issue: It was not true, he said, to claim that there 
were ideological differences between Yugoslavia and the other people’s 
democracies which could justify a quarrel. The real issue was a 

* On March 8th, 1949, Mr. Dulles preceded the words just quoted with the following 
remark: ‘So far as it is humanly possible to judge, the Soviet Government under 
conditions now prevailing, does not contemplate the use of war as an instrument of its 
national policy. I do not know any responsible high official, military or civilian, in this 


Government or any other Government who believes that the Soviet State now plans 
conquest by open military aggression.” 
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question of principle that was new and that had to be raised and settled 
sooner or later. Perhaps it was a good thing that it had fallen to the 
Yugoslav Communist Party to settle that issue, for the others would 
have caved in and they were going to stand up toit. The issue was what 
should be the relations between Socialist States. The Yugoslavs 
claim that they must be based on equality and reciprocity and the 
ultimate right of self-determination, and not on the big fellow giving 
orders to the others. Even then he foresaw that there might be an 
economic boycott of Yugoslavia and said that if so, the situation would 
be difficult but the Yugoslavs would pull through and be able to 
complete their Five Year Plan, although possibly with some delays. 
In September 1949, on my next visit, the Yugoslavs were staggering 
under the shock of the Cominform boycott which cut off half their 
exports and imports, including machinery vital to the Five Year Plan, 
much of it already bought and paid for ($20 million worth in Hungary 
alone). Everyone was wondering just how far the Soviet Union intended 
to go after the boycott, the tearing up of the treaties of friendship and 
alliance, frontier incidents between Yugoslavia and her neighbours, 
partial rupture of diplomatic relations, threatening notes, rumours of 


| 


| 
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troop movements, etc., etc. At that time Western diplomats were still | 


cherishing the delusion that the Tito régime under this pressure were — 


bound to evolve towards or even be overthrown from the Right, and 
that something more like pre-war Yugoslavia, more agreeable to the 
Western Powers, would emerge. 

On my six weeks’ visit in March and April this year the situation 
had changed. Marshal Tito had been calm and confident all the way 
through. In 1948 there were not many who saw the dangers ahead as 
clearly as he. In 1949 most of the leading men I met were determined 
to resist, come what may, but were anxious and tense about what the 
future might bring. This time confidence was general. This was partly 
because the country has weathered the shock of the Cominform boycott. 
The trade lost in the East has been more than compensated by 
increased trade with the West. The first two and a half years of the 
Five Year Plan have been successful enough to warrant the belief that 
the plan will be completed, with the consequent great increase in Yugo- 
slavia’s production and rise in the standard of living, well within the 
next three years. 

Life is still hard, prices are high and there is an acute shortage of 
consumer goods. But the feeling is general that better times are 
coming. The people have been put on their mettle by the Cominform 
campaign. At first the mere fact of breaking with the idolised Soviet 


Union which could do no wrong bewildered and frightened many - 


people. Now the sheer extravagance and silliness of the Cominform 
propaganda broadcasts, day in and day out, from a number of powerful 
stations on Yugoslavia’s frontiers, has touched the people’s pride, 
outraged their common sense and, worst of all from the Soviet point 
of view, tickled their sense of humour. Not only are factories, collective 
farms and public buildings of all sorts plastered with slogans 
denouncing the Cominform propaganda, but the Belgrade wireless once 
a week puts on something like the Crazy Gang, and their back-chat now 
rings with cracks and take-offs of Cominform propaganda against 
Yugoslavia. It is a staple subject in the weekly comic paper Jezh. 
‘“ Old Man Stalin’s”’ vain attempts to get the better of “‘ Our Tito ” 
has become the theme of folksongs. There are no penalties on listening 
to Cominform propaganda—many listen and then vent their feelings 
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in ridicule, satire or amazed indignation. There is no doubt about the 
fact that Yugoslav national feeling has been aroused. The régime has 
not lost the loyalty of the workers, for it is going ahead with Socialism, 
but it has rallied many patriotic Yugoslavs who are not Communists 
or even Socialists but want their country to remain free. 

With all this the attitude to the West is changing : Marshal Tito in 
his speech to the new Parliament after the March election spoke of the 
improving relations with Austria and Greece. The Yugoslavs have 
dropped irredentist claims for the Slovene minority in Corinthia, and 
would be content if the Austrian Government were to respect their 
cultural and linguistic rights as a national minority. Diplomatic’ 
relations have been restored with Greece, and negotiations are afoot 
for the reopening of telegraphic, telephonic, postal, road and rail 
communications and the renewed use of Salonika as a free port. The 
Yugoslavs believe that the coming to power of Plastiras may mean a 
modest first step towards democracy in Greece. 

Marshal Tito also spoke in a conciliatory tone about Italy and Trieste. 
Here the Yugoslav view is that if the Italians will abstain from attempts 
at blackmail and threats such as trade hold-ups and strong language 
about Trieste, it should be possible to negotiate a settlement on the 
‘basis of leaving the Yugoslavs in possession of the ““B”’ zone and 
letting the rest go back to Italy, with guarantees for the rights of 
Slovene minorities. But they say that if the Soviet Union can get 
nowhere with them by bluff and blackmail it is ridiculous for the 
Italians of all people to think that they can do business with Yugo- 
slavia by such methods. The Fascist forces in Yugoslavia during the 
war did not impress the partisans with their military prowess, to put it 
mildly. On the other hand fraternal relations have continued between 
Italian partisans of the Garibaldi brigade and their old Yugoslav 
comrades-in-arms. 

United States policy towards Yugoslavia is changing. At first the 
break with the Cominform was treated as a trick or as something 
temporary and of no great importance. The State Department con- 
tinued to issue American passports with a notice that they were not . 
valid for Yugoslavia. This ban was imposed after one American plane 
was forced down and another was shot down, when the Yugoslavs had 
got tired of vainly asking the Americans not to fly over their territory. 
The State Department ban on Americans visiting Yugoslavia was 
lifted early in April 1950. Then came the policy of allowing Yugoslavia 
to do just enough trade with the U.S.A. and trying to limit her trade 
with the West to the point where the régime could just keep going but 
could not show any striking success. Now State Department policy, 
or at any rate the United States diplomatic view in Belgrade, seems to 
be that the Yugoslavs are too obstinate and unreasonable to be really 
frightened of the Russians and, therefore, to accept any kind of military 
or political commitment to the U.S.A. But since it is nevertheless a 
lesser evil to have an independent Communist Yugoslavia than a 
Kremlin Communist Yugoslavia (and the Americans after toying with 
the idea of a swing to the Right believe those are the only alternatives), 
the U.S.A. must encourage trade and credits for Yugoslavia, even if 
that country goes on building Socialism at home and taking its own 
line in international relations. Sooner or later, they believe, the Yugo- 
slavs will feel that they are militarily threatened by the Soviet Union 
and will voluntarily contract an alliance with the U.S.A. Meanwhile 
American policy should be to make Yugoslavia “ the show place of the 
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Balkans ”’ so as to prove to other Communist-governed countries that 
it pays to have good relations with the West, and that they need not 
fear that to do so would lead to interference in their internal affairs. 
The Yugoslavs are perfectly aware of the ulterior motive in this new 
American policy. They are under no illusion as to the abyss between 
declarations of local American diplomats and even the intentions of the 
State Department on the one hand and the decisions of Congress on the 
other. They are sceptical about Congress ever voting credits for a 
Communist country. They prefer to think that with enough iron for 
their national needs, large resources in non-ferrous metals, ample 
supplies of oil, soft coal, timber, and water power, fertile lands and 
rich fisheries, they can afford to buy the machinery they need and to 
pay for it out of their increased production on a business basis, asking 
no favours. They do not believe that the Soviet Union will attack them 
because, they say, the U.S.S.R. thinks in social and not military terms. 
If there were serious unrest or a large-scale rising in Yugoslavia there 
would no doubt be Soviet help and encouragement. But they are 
confident that their people are and will remain united in support of the 
Government’s policies and that so long as that is the case they need not 
fear aggression. At the same time they are not neglecting their — 
defences. 
Meanwhile the breach with the Soviet Union and her satellites and the 
resulting necessity for trading with the U.S.A. and what the Yugoslavs 
regard as America’s satellites are influencing Yugoslav domestic policy. 
The Yugoslav leaders have been studying the evolution of the Soviet 
Union and are determined not to repeat the errors of that country: - 
the evils of bureaucracy and centralism have grown in the Soviet 
Union, they say, largely because the latter, owing to the hostility of the 
West, overstrained its people in building heavy industries out of its 
own resources. Therefore a $20 million ten year credit from the 
Export and Import Bank is going to be used by Yugoslavia to buy 
raw materials for making consumption goods. There is a vigorous 
campaign against bureaucracy. Far-reaching measures have been 
taken to raise the status of the individual republics and to decentralise 
administration by putting the management of many key industries into 
the hands of the republics, with only small co-ordinating committees 
to link up production and planning under Federal chairmanship. 
Much is being done to put life and reality into the elected people’s 
committees. The only opposition in the last election, it is true, was 
‘‘ Western reaction and the Cominform Bureau ” depicted on election 
posters as a pig-like figure in a top hat and a daft-looking goat. But 
the “ no” box was provided for those who wanted to vote against the 
Government and the voting was so conducted as to enable people to 
cast their vote in that box without being detected and to explain that 
they could vote in either box. | 
There is free discussion of the fundamental issues arising out of the 
break with the U.S.S.R. I was told at the Writers’ Club in Belgrade 
of a recent visit of one of the chief Yugoslav leaders, who told his 
hearers that the Government had only one directive to give them 
namely that there were no directives for them. They should write as 
they pleased. Not only is there no attempt by the Yugoslav Communist 
Party to interfere in the business of artists, writers, scientists, etc. but 
their associations speak their minds freely on public affairs. That does 
not mean that the Yugoslav régime, which is barely six years old and 
has emerged from war, civil war and revolution in (as it then was) a 
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primitive and largely illiterate country, has attained the standards of 
democracy, freedom and tolerance which we try to observe. As one 
prominent Yugoslav leader said to me, ‘‘ We must admit that in 
the Socialist States we have not yet solved the problem of freedom.” 
But there is no doubt that the Yugoslav régime is very much in earnest 
about including democracy and freedom, as we in the West understand 
those terms, in the Socialist society they are building. 
Yugoslavia’s stand is a challenge to both sides in the cold war and an 
opportunity to those who want to make peace. It challenges the 
leaders of the Soviet Government and Communist Party to give 
up the claim to direct Communist Parties in other countries, since 
that claim is inconsistent with the Charter of the United Nations and 
incompatible with the confidence between nations necessary to civilised 
intercourse. It challenges the Western Powers to make it clear that 
when they talk of “‘ defending democracy against Communism ”’ they 
are not using this as a cloak for policies of interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries, going all the way to fomenting civil war and 
counter-revolution, but are merely insisting that Communist Parties 
must cease to act on a view of “ proletarian internationalism ”’ which 
amounts to accepting the judgment and leadership of the Soviet 
Communist Party as their supreme authority. It is an opportunity 
to those who want to make peace to propose the beginning of nego- 
tiations for an all-round settlement, on the basis of the Western Powers 
ceasing all policies of anti-Communist discrimination and intervention 
and bringing the Soviet Union into full partnership in settling the 
affairs of Europe and Asia, provided the Soviet Union and the Comin- 
form States restore normal economic and diplomatic relations with and 
call off their propaganda campaign against Yugoslavia. For by doing 
so they would effectively and irrevocably abandon the claim to direct 
other Communist Parties, which would promptly claim the same right 
to run their own show as the Yugoslav Communist Party and thereby 
remove any valid or respectable reason for continuing present Anglo- 
American policies against Communist Parties in other countries. 
Yugoslavia is a challenge to the Russians to prove they are Socialists, 
to the Americans to prove they are not Fascists, and to all of us to show 
that we prefer even a tepid peace to the cold war.’ 
K. ZILLIACUS. 


TIBET, THE LAST REFUGE. 


ITH the armies of the Chinese Communists approaching 

W her frontier the independence of Tibet is drawing to a close 
and with it will perish something very rare and precious in the 

modern world. The frequent closing of Tibet to visitors, which has 
encouraged the incursion of a number of adventurers, few of them 
aquainted with the language, religion or traditions of the people, 
has created a myth of a country of superstitious and dirty savages, 
ruled by a despotic and oppressive ecclesiastical polity. The Dalai 
Lama has been represented as a combination of Pope and Emperor, 
and the term ‘“‘ Lamaism ”’ to describe the Tibetan form of Buddhism 
is in origin as deliberately offensive as such phrases as Popery and 
Romanism were intended to be in our own history. One does not have 
to enter Tibet itself to disprove such fictions. As one travels up any 
one of the three mountainous routes that lead from India to Tibet, 
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through Sikkim, Ladak or along Kim’s Hindustan-Tibet road, one 
becomes increasingly aware of the existence of a homogeneous society 
of balanced and happy people, living amid majestic surroundings 
a life permeated and enriched by a doctrine, without political regimenta- 
tion or our fevered sense of time. Even if the will to enforce it existed, 
which it does not, there is no apparatus for a modern despotism or 
theodicy. Everywhere one can see in the well-built houses and their 
furnishings, especially in the family chapels, evidence of a uniformly 
high artistic taste. That even the ordinary peasant can appreciate 
the good points of a kettle or carpet with such sureness of judgment 
suggests that Tibetan culture is real and widespread, though some 
deterioration of standards along the frontier has followed the arrival 
of factory-made articles. 

Confirmation that these impressions of the borderlands of Buddhism 
are not unrepresentative of the centre from which the culture derives 
comes from that great Orientalist Professor Jacques Bacot, who wrote : 
‘‘ The Tibetans impress one at once by the dignity of their persons. ... 
In all Tibet one would be hard put to it to discover one fool. The 
Tibetans are not barbarous or uncultivated ; nor for that matter is their 
country. Under their rough hide they conceal refinements that we 
lack, much courtesy and philosophy, and the need for beautifying 
common things, whatever happens to be useful to them, be it a tent, 
a knife or a stirrup.... Moreover, they are gay, these Tibetans, as 
is not elsewhere the case to-day, more so than our wretched workers in 
their wretched factories, armed with the whole arsenal of their rights. 
... lL love their companionship during long rides, for they are taciturn, 
or else they speak only with good sense, originality and a taste for 
speculative things.”’ 

To call Buddhism a religion is to confine it within the narrow and 
exclusive limits which modern Western thought assigns to metaphysical 
and theological activity. To Eastern thought, as to our own medieval 
ancestors, such restriction is inconceivable. The Hindu and Buddhist 
doctrines, as Mr. Marco Pallis has written in his Peaks and Lamas, 
give coherence to whole civilisations, formulating the hierarchy of 
values and permeating every aspect and activity of society. The 
mani walls outside every Tibetan village, the chortens or stupas at their 
gateways, the prayer-wheels in running water and the prayer-flags 
in the wind testify to the all-pervading influence of the gentle and 
humanising doctrine. Buddhism is one of the world’s great religious 
traditions whose ethic, although based on a fundamentally life-denying 
philosophy, can rank with the best that Christianity has produced. 
Indeed, in its attitude to all living creatures it is in advance of anything 
in the New Testament and in most other Christian writing, until 
Schweitzer. ‘‘ That which makes one weep,” wrote Marpa, one of the 
Tibetan saints, “‘ is that all creatures could be Buddha, that they know 
it not and dic in suffering.... If that is what you are weeping about, 
you should go on weeping for ever.” Travellers in Tibet all marvel 
at the abundance and tameness of the animal life, where no one kills 
but of necessity and many do not kill at all. 

There is much misunderstanding in the West about the lamaseries 
or monasteries, in which one man in every seven or eight is said to 
serve, but it is universally regarded) as a high honour ; there is no 
compulsion either to enter or remain (and indeed many alternate 
between village and cloister), and a lamasery more nearly corresponds 
to a university than to our conception of a monastery. There is a strong 
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tradition in Tibetan teaching, as also in Indian, that true comprehension’ 
of the doctrine can never be attained by individual study without 
the assistance of a personal teacher. The relationship between tutor and 
pupil (the Indian guru and chela) constitutes an essential intellectual 
apprenticeship lasting many years, and is exemplified in the contrast 
between the exoteric ‘‘ Behold I know. ...’’ and the humble esoteric 
“Thus I have heard....” The lamaseries provide the centres for 
worship, research and instruction, and it must be remembered that the 
distinction between religious and secular education is utterly foreign 
to the Buddhist tradition. Superstitious practices, of course, exist, 
most of them derived from the pre-Buddhist Bonpa cults, but few are 
harmful or violent ; and if popular piety does not everywhere attain the 
ideal, intellectuality is always respected. It is one of the great glories 
of the Hindu and Buddhist traditions that their adherents have 
never fought a war to enforce uniformity of belief or to proselytise 
others. Indeed, so strong is the pacifist element in Buddhism, that its 
followers have sometimes, as in the case of the Sakyas of the Himalayan 
foothills from whom the Buddha himself sprang, suffered extermination 
rather than oppose force with force. Unhappily, Hindu India and the 
other homelands of Buddhism, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China and Japan, 
have all fallen more or less under the corrupting and anti-traditional 
influence of Western materialism, whose acquisitive societies worship 
the false gods of progress, evolution and predatory commercialism—or 
that ultimate apotheosis of idolatry, Communist dialectical materialism. 
Tibet alone, blessed with her mountain barriers and a stony and sterile 
countryside, has been able till now to preserve a traditional society. 

It is to the credit of the rulers of Tibet that the closure of the frontiers 
has been at least in part the product of a deliberate policy of excluding 
anti-traditional influences : a fact which, if understood, might have 
deterred the better-mannered among the “ gate-crashers.’’ But unfortu- 
nately there is a gap in the natural defences of the country on its Eastern 
or Chinese side, and it is from there that Tibetan civilisation is now 
threatened by the legionaries of totalitarian materialism, whose rulers 
dare not allow a true religious tradition where it could compete with 
their own arid ideology. Since their soldiers come armed with Russian 
and American weapons, it is too much to hope that the Tibetans will 
be able to resist successfully, even if they forsake their traditional 
pacifism, as some probably will. It will be said that Tibet has been 
subjugated before by China without losing her tradition. But China 
has become infected with the Western anti-traditional virus in its 
most vicious form. As Mr. Pallis presciently wrote in 1939 : 

Just as Japan, forced against her will to become Westernised, 
learned her lesson only too well and has now caught the nationalist 
infection as badly as anyone and has become an aggressor in her 
turn, so China, driven to defend herself against invasion, may 
find that natural self-defence has turned her also into a militarised 
national State, with the mentality that belongs to that condition. 
In that case, Tibetan independence would be precarious, and 
resistance to an army equipped with modern weapons could only 
result in a repetition of the Abyssinian tragedy. A democratic 
China, intent on modernising herself throughout, might well 
force the Tibetans to follow suit. But till it is clear which road 
China is going to tread, one worthy of her glorious and pacific 
past or one leading to yet another version of the modern barbarism, 
the issue must remain in the balance. 
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Until it is proved that Chinese Communists are more Chinese than 
Marxian, it must be feared that the doctrine of “the opium of the 
masses’ may shortly be applied in Tibet. Which, then, is the more 
truly civilised ?. The gospel of Lenin or the vision of the great Tibetan 
poet, Mila Repa : 

The notion of emptiness (absence of real self) engenders compassion, 


Compassion does away with the distinction between self and other, _ 
The indistinction of self and other renders the service of others effective. 


Buddhism is the one tradition which is at least the spiritual and 
ethical peer of Christianity. A great living champion of Christian ethics, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, wrote of Mahayana Buddhism (the vehicle 
which is current in Tibet) : “For the first time in the thought of man- 
kind, a world-view (theory of man’s purpose in the universe) is domi- 
nated by the idea of compassion.... How wonderful that there was 
once a time when there were in the world millions of people so entirely 
dominated by compassion.”’ Schweitzer was writing of earlier centuries, 
but that felicity lingered till to-day in the remote part of the world 
we call Tibet. If the worst happens, and the Communists overrun that 
country, we must only hope that, as so often before in the East, | 
the victors will eventually be conquered by the culture of the van- 
quished. It could be that historians of the future will name Tibet 
among the leaders of that Eastern counter-attack on Western values, 
which Professor Toynbee foretells ; for the West lives too complacently 
in the Round of Existence, and the Eightfold Path to Wisdom may be- 
come the ally of the Christian éthic of love for our redemption. 

C. W. M. GELL. 


SHOULD BRITAIN QUIT MALAYA? 


HE real story in Malaya lies behind the Communist putsch. 
For it is the story of the birth of a nation and is only indirectly 
concerned with bandits and guerrillas. Two years’ experiment in 
operating the Federal Constitution inaugurated on February Ist, 1948, 
and the free ventilation of fundamental issues by which this practical 
experience has been accompanied have been a powerful stimulus 
to political development, especially among the Malays. As a result, 
Malaya is now entering a new phase. The leaders of all the domiciled 
races have come to realise that the evolution of an acceptable modus 
vivendi between them is an essential pre-requisite to that self-govern- 
ment which is to-day the passionate aspiration of all Asian peoples. 
The crux of this problem in Malaya is the attainment of mutual toler- 
ance and reciprocal co-operation between the two major and numerically 
near-equal races, the Malays, who are unquestionably the true natives 
of Malaya,and the immigrant Chinese, by whose enterprise and industry 
the country has been developed. To bring this about has been the cease- 
less aim of the Commissioner-General, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, and 
to his patient diplomacy must be attributed the first appearancé of 
the accredited Malay and Chinese leaders on a common platform 
pledged to a common purpose. 

The emergence, on September 18th, 1949, of the Communities’ 
Liaison Committee, as the sponsors of a draft programme demanding 
self-government with sovereign status and a Malayan nationality, 
startled local opinion not a little. Besides the founder-members, 
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Dato Onn bin Ja’affar, President of the United Malays National 
Organisation (U.M.N.O.), and Dato Tan Cheng Lock, President of the 
Malayan-Chinese Association, (M.C.A.), its members include representa- 
tives of all communities, with a Ceylonese, Dato Thuraisingham, as 
chairman. Membership is, however, ona strictly personal basis, and no 
organisation is committed to support of the programme by the presence 
of its leader. This means that all proposals launched by the Liaison 
Committee have subsequently to be submitted to the respective 
racial organisations for approval before any further action can be taken 
to convert them into accepted policy. In practice proposals endorsed 
by U.M.N.O. and by M.C.A. would easily secure adoption by the 
Federal Legislative Council (L.E.G.C.O.) and, unless anything occurs 
to disrupt this Malay-Chinese coalition, the committee now holds the 
initiative as policy-maker and pace-setter. How far it commands the 
support of the rank and file on either side is another matter. 

The initial statement of policy, which was the fruit of a year and a 
half of negotiation and preparation, also urged, ‘‘as soon as circum- 
stances and local conditions permit,” the introduction of legislation 
for the election of members to the several legislatures of the Federation 
of Malaya, beginning in “‘ those municipalities, states and settlements 
which are ready for them.” Though the Liaison Committee’s statement 
does not expressly say so, it appears to be intended that the provincial 
legislatures should have found their feet before the final plunge is 
taken into-elections for the Federal Legislative Council, which would 
thereby become a “ national assembly ”’ or parliament, equal in status 
to that of Ceylon, having full powers to write or re-write its own con- 
stitution and to decide whether to remain in or secede from the British 
Commonwealth. 

The insuperable obstacle to the creation of a Malayan State is the 
difficulty of determining who shall constitute the Malayan nation. 
In Malaya as a whole, including the Federation and Singapore, the 
Chinese outnumber the Malays, though in the Federation alone the 
1947 census shows 44 per cent. Malays and 39 per cent. Chinese. With 
such a demographic picture, the problem of constituting a Malayan 
nationality, which is the concomitant of independence, or even of a 
Malayan citizenship, which is the concomitant of an electorate in a 
Protected State, is obvious. In Burma and in Indonesia there are a 
number of native and immigrant minorities who have to be reconciled 
to the dominant majority ; but in each the dominant race commands a 
substantial majority over the minorities singly or in combination. 
The task there, however difficult, is not beyond the wit and goodwill of 
man. Malaya, on the contrary, is almost equally divided between two 
races who differ in every fundamental respect. The Malays, who pre- 
ponderate in the less-developed northern and eastern Malay States, 
are true natives with no alternative homeland and claim Malaya as their 
country. The Chinese, who are concentrated in the towns and mining 
areas, are mostly immigrants retaining close ties with China and are 
unable, under Chinese law, to divest themselves of their Chinese 
nationality no matter where they may be domiciled. Even without 
further immigration, with their higher birthrate the Chinese promise 
to attain numerical superiority in the Federation as well as in Singapore. 
Sheer weight of numbers, added to their existing economic superiority, 
under any electoral system would enable them to become masters of 
Malaya within a foreseeable time. It was this prospect which stirred 
the Malays to resist the “‘ Malayan Union ’’ proposals for the establish- 
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ment of ‘‘ equal citizenship.’’ A modified scheme for “ Federal Citizen- 
ship’ was included in the Federal Constitution in which, to meet 
Chinese demands, the qualifying period of residence was reduced from 
fifteen years to ten years, while the reconstitution of the Malay States 
and control over immigration were to safeguard the Malays against 
political submergence. But neither side was satisfied and, although 
all Malays have automatically become “‘ Federal Citizens,” the admis- 
sion of non-Malays to citizenship was shelved. 

Now comes a third scheme from the Communities’ Liaison Committee, 
whose proposals were published on April 17th. These differ from their 
predecessors in adding fresh safeguards against excessive Chinese 
penetration, an essential condition of Malay support. For two and a half 
years Chinese Communists have been waging civil war against the 
Federation, and Malay hostility to admitting their co-nationals to 
political rights is understandable. To appease Malay opinion, therefore, 
the Liaison Committee proposes that uniform nationality be established 
in each Malay State and that all Asians or Eurasians born in a Malay 
State become the subjects of its Ruler. Federal Citizenship would be 
automatically acquired by (i) subjects, born or naturalised, of a Malay 
State, and by (ii) any citizen of the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
born and permanently resident in any part of the Federation. It would — 
also be obtainable upon application by any citizen of the United King- 
dom and Colonies who was not born in any part of the Federation 
but who fulfils the same requirements as laid down for obtaining 
naturalisation in a Malay State. These include (a) ability to make him- 
self understood in the Malay or English language ; (6) a declaration of 
permanent settlement ; (c) taking the oath of loyalty to the Federation ; 
(d) continuous residence in the Federation for ten years. 

Citizenship on this pattern is a very different proposition from the 
pre-fab model thrust upon an unconsulted Malaya by the Colonial 
Office in 1946. As defined by the Liaison Committee the proposed 
citizenship (it suggests the substitution of ‘‘ Citizen of Malaya ’”’ for 
“ Federal Citizen ’’) is clearly a local product, and owes not a little 
of its inspiration to that distinguished third-generation British 
Malayan, Dato Sir Roland Braddell. The new proposals certainly 
represent a sincere attempt by all concerned to draw the mesh 
sufficiently fine so as to exclude from political rights the Chinese 
immigrant who is unable to speak the language of the country and 
has no intention of making it his permanent home. They at 
least demarcate a clear frontier between the two categories of 
Chinese, i.e. on the one hand Chinese born within the Federation and 
therefore subjects of the Malay Rulers and thereby automatically 
Federal Citizens as well are linked with the old “Straits-born” and 
present “ Singapore-born ’’ Chinese who are British subjects and can 
claim Federal Citizenship as of right ; while on the other hand is the new 
immigrant who, after ten years’ residence, may apply for it. In practice 
this would mean that all Malayan-born Chinese become potential 
electors on equal terms with the Malays. If elections were fought on a 
communal basis (though it is an essential part of the Liaison Committee’s 
plan that they should not) the Malays would start with a small numerical 
advantage, even without the Malays of Patani who, if ethnological 
laws prevailed, should be an integral part of any Peninsula Malay 
State. Theoretically both U.M.N.O. and M.C.A. are non-communal 
bodies, each having opened its doors to members of the other race, and 
if elections were held now, the cleavage would presumably lie between 
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candidates standing on the “ticket” of the Liaison Committee, which 
now claims to represent a non-Communist United Front, and the 
Communists. 

Of course, there are many who deride all talk of introducing elected 
institutions at a time when the “‘ Emergency ”’ is intensifying rather 
than abating. But, apart from the fact that the legislation necessary 
to admit non-Malays to citizenship and to set up electoral machinery 
would, under existing constitutional procedure, take at least two years 
to enact, it is essential for the British pnblic, on the spot and at home, 
to realise that the demand for elected legislatures is rapidly growing. 
Those pressing for a national parliament are young Malay intellectuals 
who, if relatively few in number, are convinced believers in the Liaison 
Committee’s vision of creating a Malayan nation by the political fusion 
of three or more disparate races. So rapid, indeed, flows the current 
of political evolution that a recent forecast by a competent observer 
that “ the most influential elements among the Malays will not press for 
democratic reforms in the Federation* is already out of date. A proposal 
by Dato Onn for converting the Federal Executive Council into the 
form of a “ Cabinet,” under which holders of departmental folios would 
be appointed by political and other organisations, is now being studied 
in Whitehall. The Federal structure is the object of growing criticism 
as being cumbersome, “ colonial ’’’ and, for these reasons, an obstacle 
to real assimilation. Advocates of the assimilation policy, both British 
and some of the more westernised Malays supporting Onn, argue that 
with the introduction of free uniform State education—in itself a tre- 
mendous revolution—in the Malay and English languages for all races, 
real fusion has become a practicable ideal. As these ‘‘assimilationists”’ 
maintain, the old system of racial segregation in childhood, especially 
in the Chinese schools, where the children were taught only in Chinese 
by teachers imported from China, led inevitably to cultural isolation, 
communal alignment and later to potential political conflict. The 
essence of the Liaison Committee’s scheme is to give Malays a greater 
share in the economic life of the country and Chinese a greater share in 
its political life. Malays who support it, and they are only a small min- 
ority, urge that, in common with all other countries of South-East Asia 
and indeed of the whole world, the people of Malaya are confronted 
with a choice between Communism and Social Democracy, alias equal- 
ity and freedom ; that those trained in democratic ideals prefer freedom 
if they can get it. If, on the other hand, the Western democracies 
refuse to fulfil their own gospel, disillusioned Social Democrats will turn 
to Communism and its doctrine of equality as the best hope of improv- 
ing their lot. On this premiss the most effective way of undermining the 
Communist appeal is a rapid acceleration of the self-government 
repeatedly promised to Malaya by British spokesmen. 

The vast majority of Malays, however, are hostile to the citizenship 
proposals of the Liaison Committee, fearing that Onn has surrendered 
the keep without obtaining a comparable quid pro quo. It is indeed 
difficult to discern any practical safeguard in making Chinese State 
subjects, a measure more calculated to irritate the Chinese than to 
flatter the amour-propre of the Malays. The vague promise of govern- 
ment aid for rural development in Malay areas and for the stimulus 
of Malay industry and commerce contained in the Committee’s plan 
does not carry much conviction, especially when offset by the allocation 
of a million Malayan dollars for the settlement of 300,000 Chinese 

* Political Questions of Malaya. By G.L. Peet. C.U.P., 1949, p. 30. 
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squatters in the jealously protected Malay preserves. Onn’s request, 
when he came to London in January 1948, for a £1 million loan for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Bank was rejected, as also his proposal 
for the appointment of a Malay Deputy High Commissioner (which 
would have meant himself) owing to the opposition of the Sultans who 
resented the idea of a commoner occupying a higher position than their 
own. The substitution of a single Paramount Sultan for the existing 
nine Malay Rulers is a project long-cherished by Onn, the same principle 
of rotation to be applied as governs the Perak succession ; but his 
rupture with the absentee Sultan of Johore has been interpreted in 
many quarters as foreshadowing a split between U.M.N.O. and the 
Sultans as a body. Before Malay nationalism became an active force 
the Malay States were undoubtedly an effective barrier against Chinese 
encroachment ; but with the rising demand among Malays for dominion 
status on the Ceylon model, the State structures are becoming anachron- 
isms. This tendency is strengthened by the want of public spirit among 
the Rulers themselves. With the exception of the late Sultan Iskandar 
of Perak, who, as a royal Malay patriot, might have attained a position 
comparable to that now held by the Sultan of Jogjakarta in Java, and 
the young Rajah of Perlis, who is genuinely social-minded, their inter- | 
ests are selfish and personal. If, in response to his own judgement 
and/or the views of his followers, Onn turns Republican, the States, 
and possibly the Federation which they comprise, would survive 
merely as the bastion of British power and ultimately go the way of the 
Dutch-manufactured Federation in Indonesia. 

A fully developed ‘‘ Malayan ”’ policy implies the substitution of 
nationality for citizenship, the election of a central legislature and the 
incorporation of Singapore. It also implies giving free rein to the evolu- 
tion of Malay nationalism, even to the extent of allowing Malays to 
recast the form of their own polity if they so desire. There is every 
likelihood that under a new and stable Labour Government “dominion 
status ’’ would be brought appreciably nearer. But the keystone of 
Labour’s assimilation policy is a stop on immigration from anywhere, 
a Shangri-la situation which can only be provided by British arms. 
Without British support the whole experiment would dissolve into 
chaos overnight. The interests of Malaya and its people, no less than 
dollar pressure, preclude any British Government from contemplating 
withdrawal at any forseeable date. A clear declaration that we have 
no intention of pulling out is complementary to political advance. 
But the two are inseparable, and the greatest danger is that political 
urgencies should be lost sight of in the midst of a military campaign 
which alone will never overcome Communism. 

BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


TURKISH SNAPSHOTS. 


LYING in at 5,000 feet one searches the horizon for a glimpse 
Be: the Black Sea, but the distance, ‘‘ vaporous, unaccountable,” 

is veiled in a gauzy mist of blue and pink. Nature itself draws a 
curtain over the lost importance of this once-prosperous waterway 
which—already in decline before the second world war—is now to all 
intents and purposes closed to international trade. ‘“‘I guess that’s 
the Bosphorus! And there’s the Golden Horn! ” excitedly exclaims 
the American woman colonel as we near the forked blue channel of 
water. Accustomed to the sight, the returning Istanbul Greek busies 
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himself with preparations for landing: he has been in Italy arranging 
further shipments of the chapeaux de paille which have been summer’s 
most popular masculine headwear in Istanbul. On either hand the shore 
line of russet-coloured hills is broken by a green fretwork of fig and 
cherry orchards, of olive groves and almond plantations. To our right, 
as we Curve In over the magnificent panorama of the former imperial 
city, gold-tipped minarets glittering in the afternoon sun and the 
domes of many mosques crowning the slopes—among them the onion- 
skin brown of ancient Aghia Sophia—give the first intimation of an 
eastern landfall. 

Of all the cities of the world only Rio de Janeiro and San Francisco 
can claim a site of comparable natural beauty ; only Cairo—and perhaps 
Calcutta—offers such a mixture of East and West ; only Rome is as 
ancient and as rich in history. To-day Istanbul seems a frontier post : 
no longer is there sea or land traffic worth mentioning, and the 
only passengers brought three times a week by the Orient Express are 
diplomatic couriers and such commercial travellers as are lucky enough 
to get visas from both the Titoist and the Moscow-controlled Bul- 
garian police. The visitor is met with typical Turkish hospitality, 
friendliness and courtesy ; but welcome is tempered with caution and 
acceptance is guarded. Ever present in the public mind is a fear which 
expresses itself in the question put to me by the airport Customs officer. 
“Is Bolshevik propaganda strong in England ?”’ he asks, as we ex- 
change a few commonplaces in German. From the airport a ten-mile 
drive skirts the ruined Byzantine walls—a relic more impressive 
éven than Carcassonne of a superb fortification—and plunges into the 
maelstrom of the old city. Here narrow, congested streets, clanging 
trams and a multitude of large, American-built taxis driven by 
wildly speeding and hooting Turks create the noisiest, liveliest scene 
imaginable. 

Though shabby, old Istanbul has a distinctive appeal which has been 
enhanced by the improvement schemes of recent years. Slums have 
been cleared, and unsightly shops which crowded often against the 
very walls of historic mosques, obscuring their splendours, have been 
demolished. This is work of which the governor, Dr. Liitfi Kirdar, and 
his French town-planning adviser, Professor Henri Prost, may well be 
proud. In the autumn of 1949 Dr. Kirdar was returned to Parliament 
in a by-election and was succeeded as vali by Dr. Fahreddin Kerim 
Gokay, a nerve specialist and head of the Istanbul mental asylum, who 
proposed to continue the building and housing policy of his predecessor. 
The governor, incidentally, since the removal of the capital to Ankara, 
is fortunate enough to occupy the famous Babi Al or Sublime Porte, 
until 1920 the seat of the Grand Vizier. Shopping is well organised, 
with displays of everything from speedboats to costume jewellery. 
The former, of course, represent American imports and the latter comes 
from Italy or Czechoslovakia. Surprisingly enough, as exporter to 
Turkey, Czechoslovakia in 1949 took the third place after the United 
States and Great Britain. Germany—or rather Western Germany— 
is again Turkey’s best customer. For entertainment one must go to 
Beyoglu. Crossing to the former Pera is to enter a strangely contrasting 
region of nondescript banality. Even the Galata bridge traversing the 
Golden Horn expresses the difference between the sector we are leaving 
and this quarter inhabited by national minorities and foreign residents ; 
behind stands the solemn edifice of the Valideh Mosque ; at the bridge- 
end rises an unimpressive pile of shipping buildings and banks. The 
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foreign visitor must stay at Beyoglu because only there are there a few 
hotels of not unreasonable comfort ; but architecturally there is nothing 
worth seeing in this ugly part of Istanbul. It offers, however, a variety 
of modest amusements. If you are not one to mind a two-year-old film, 
there are cinemas showing American, British and French pictures, 
as well as inferior Turkish and Egyptian productions. If food is your 
hobby, restaurants present the choice of European cuisine or native 
dishes. Whether eating their meal to the accompaniment of rakz, or 
savouring the ritual of the hookah, or nargileh, and coffee, the company 
(like the modern muezzin, whose call to the faithful appears to be 
“too fine for mortal ears ’’) is largely silent. (Provocative reflection 
for the curious visitor: what might have been the Prophet’s reactions 
could he have foreseen that his embargo on the juice of the grape 
would stimulate the thirsty faithful to produce a fig distillation so 
excessively incompatible to the liver as vakz !) 

In the afternoon everybody saunters along the Istiklal Caddesi, 
or Independence Avenue, once the Grande Rue de Pera, at the northern 
end of which the Square of the Republic, with its statue of Atatiirk 
and pedestal awaiting that of Indnii, divides Beyoglu from the new 
residential quarter. This, modern as Ankara, and home of the new 
Turkish middle class, is the only district, by the way, where I saw a new 
mosque. Though officially Turkish rule is no longer bound up with 
religious life, the formalities of religion continue to be observed, 
and in the villages especially there persists some religious fervour. 
Faith, of course, also bears the responsibility for the thousands of 
starving cats which are a problem everywhere in Istanbul. In an earlier 
day the problem was dogs and Abd-ul-Hamid’s solution to this was to 
round up the wretched creatures and abandon them on an islet of the 
Prinkipo archipelago, there to exterminate themselves. In the evening 
promenade it is pleasant to pause at one or other of the embowered 
cafés scattered along the slopes of Beyoglu. In their gardens, violin, 
lute, clarinet and tambourine nightly produce a mournful and, to 
European ears, monotonous music, accompanying the primitive 
cadences of Turkish folk songs. 

The University of Istanbul, housed in the spacious buildings of the 
old Sevaskerat (War Office), has over 10,000 students, of whom the 
majority are passionately Nationalist, regarding with suspicion the 
present régime, which in their eyes is too “‘soft’’ and too “‘ anti-clerical.” 
On the recent death of Marshal Fevzi Cakmak the students, deeming 
insufficient the Government homage to their hero, snatched his coffin 
from the gun carriage and from its official escort and, lifting it above 
the crowd on their upstretched hands, themselves carried it to the Eyub 
cemetery. Taking in also the suburbs on the Asiatic shore of the Bos- 
phorus, Istanbul has a population of more than 900,000 inhabitants, 
including over 100,000 Greeks, 55,000 Armenians, 47,000 Jews and 
28,000 other non-Moslems. Before World War I these non-Turkish 
minorities controlled the economic life of the capital and even of the 
Ottoman empire. To-day they work harder to earn less and all would 
gladly leave if it were possible to do so—preferably for the United 
States—and if they could take with them the gold or dollar proceeds 
from the sale of their businesses and belongings. 

A commonly heard protest is that Istanbul is not Turkey. None the 
less it is interesting to note that a dozen Turkish-language morning 
papers are published in Istanbul’s Fleet Street, the Babbali Caddesi, 
against only three in Ankara. The largest circulation is around 70,000, 
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and with one exception all the newspapers claim to be either indepen- 
dent or opposition organs. As comment is free and there is no libel law, 
and as, on the other hand, the virtues of toleration and moderation 
are not very deep-rooted, personal attacks are the order of the day. 
Abdullah, says Ahmed, is dishonest. “‘I am a hundred times more 
honest than your father was,’’ retorts Abdullah the next day. The 
polemical complexion, it will be seen, owes nothing to subtlety. 

Market gardens and orchards give place to hills and ravines as the 
one-track railway line threads the winding valley of the river Sakarya, 
climbing constantly. Two hours after leaving the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, we are on the Anatolian plateau, a barren, treeless, but not 
uninhabited land, The monotonous landscape lasts for hours. Towards 
evening, when the mountains on the horizon become a backcloth of pink 
and mauve, the train stops suddenly amidst trees. The air is sweet with 
the fragrance of flowering acacias. We are at Gazi, a model farm or 
¢iftltk founded by Atatiirk and now a suburb of Ankara. 

The capital of Turkey is an oasis in a desert, a triumph of willpower 
and determination to survive, a pleasant mixture of old and new. 
On a rocky hill rising 500 feet above the plain the old walled town is 
picturesque, with its narrow streets and flat-roofed, mushroom-like 
houses. Below is modern Ankara, with spacious Government buildings, 
sometimes happy attempts to create a new Turkish style. In general, 
however, the wide boulevards and yellow, pink and apple-green apart- 
ment houses of the new city present a very European aspect. Trees, 
flower beds and even an artificial lake in the centre of the town suggest 
some opulent health resort of Western Germany, an impression perhaps 
induced by the fact that a German, Professor Hermann Jansen, was the 
chief planner of modern Ankara. When he drew up his plans it was 
officially estimated that the population of the new capital, which by 
1922 numbered 25,000, would reach 150,000 around 1950. To-day it is 
approaching 300,000. “ And it is still increasing,’ Dr. Ragip Tiiziin, 
the first elected mayor of Ankara, told me proudly. “ In 1949 we gave 
permits for the contruction of about 2,400 new apartments by private 
enterprise. Because of financial difficulties, the Government had to 
postpone many plans, but they are going ahead with the new Parliament 
building on the slopes of Kavaklidere.”’ 

The construction at this juncture of a new Maclis is symbolical, 
for Turkey is undergoing a process of transition towards democracy. 
Some scepticism as to the genuineness of this development was dismissed 
after I had had conversations with politicians of the Government Repub- 
lican People’s Party and of the opposition Democratic and National 
parties. Reasons of practical policy, and not of some metaphysical 
anxiety, prompt the Turkish leaders to discard the one-party system. 
Listening to the proceedings in the Maclis, I am struck by the school- 
like atmosphere conveyed by the daily roll-call and the two-by-two 
seating arrangements. But it is long since this collection of repre- 
sentatives knew their schooldays. Scarcely a young face among 
them: few can be under 50 in this gathering of hard-headed politicians. 
The debate is sober, undistinguished ; but personalities are not ex- 
cluded. ‘‘ You are another Abd-ul-Hamid,” the National Party spokes- 
man throws at Semsettin Giinaltay, the Prime Minister. “ He was 
afraid of progress and you are afraid of religious freedom.” It is under- 
standable that those in the saddle are reluctant to give up power. The 
leaders of the People’s Party feel responsible for the fulfilment of 
Atatiirk’s revolution and fear new hands on the reins. 
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Change of Government alone cannot bring prosperity. Four-fifths of 
the population are peasants, who remain uninventive and cling to 
archaic methods: a family’s average yearly income is no more than 
about £35. Though the 8 per cent. of the population engaged in industry 
or the 5 per cent. in public administration fare better, their average 
yearly income being about £300 per family, taxation diminishes their 
earnings by a third. Wages and salaries have not been increased since 
1946, when the prices of food were five times higher than in 1939 : 
now they are six and a half times higher. A Turkish civil servant earns 
on an average three times less than his British opposite number, and to 
live in moderate comfort the intellectual and clerical class must often 
follow several occupations : one acquaintance, for instance, combines 
teaching with journalism and practises also as a lawyer. The remedies, of — 
which I found most people well aware, are obvious. Farming methods 
will have to be modernised and transport developed ; further industrial- 
isation should not be long delayed. But money is short, and the “ cold 
war ”’ waged on Turkey does not create favourable conditions for private _ 
investment in the national economy, which probably has been saved 
from collapse only by American aid, modest though that is. Americans 
are replenishing and standardising army equipment and building stra- 
tegic roads and airfields. The streets of Ankara are thronged with 
United States army officers: with difficulty, in face of the peasant lack of 
technical skill, they are teaching the Turks how to handle American 
machines and equipment. Sometimes this unfamiliarity with modern — 
mechanisms is the despair of the instructors. One of these told me, for 
instance, of a car journey undertaken with a Turkish driver. When | 
ignition trouble developed the accompanying Turkish officer assured © 
the passengers that the driver was a good one and would soon put things | 
right. Seeing him, however, furiously cutting the wires with a knife, | 
the Americans decided that it would be quicker to walk the few miles | 
to their destination. Perhaps an untried faith in the potentialities of — 
American machines rather than pure ignorance was responsible for | 
another incident in which Turkish soldiers were actors. A steam crane | 
built to lift a maximum weight of five tons naturally came to grief 
on being used for a load twice as heavy. “‘ This machinery,” was the 
comment, “is not so good after all.’’ Change is of course on the way. 
But it will take a generation to bring modern civilisation to the villages | 
of Anatolia, and a long period of peace is essential. The vital question is | 
will there be such peace ? K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


WORDSWORTH’S OLD AGE. 


- H, Mr. Wordsworth, how could you be so giddy ?”’ The bard | 

( ) wis already over sixty when he heard this question from Mrs. _ 

" Hemans, the winsome Felicia whose name can never be 
dissociated from Casabianca and his burning deck. She had come on — 
from Abbotsford to visit the Bard of the Mountains at Rydal, and found 
that in two hours she was on better terms with him than she had been 
in several days with the author of The Heart of Midlothian and of The | 
Lady of the Lake. In fact, she found a lurking love of mischief in him. | 
He had already arrived at the moment when his sister Dorothy’s brain _ 
gave way, and the voice which had been like a hidden bird that sang | 
was heard too often making noises like a turkey gobbling, while at 
others she whistled shrilly between her teeth. Her ageing brother 
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watched over her with patient affection for the eighteen remaining 
years of his life, but he turned to other women for what she had given 
him in her youth from her passionate appreciation both of him and of 
the sights she saw of land and sky. Of these women, Mrs. Hemans 
was too soon to die and Wordsworth was writing : 


Mourn rather for that holy spirit 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep 
For her who, ere her summer faded 
Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 


But three women remained to play a great part in his life. There 
was his daughter Dora, in whom Sara Coleridge found a compound 
of vehemence of feeling with gentleness, sharpness with lovingness, 
Dora who was soon to fall in love with a poet neighbour, Edward 
Quillinan, but not to be allowed to marry him till she had languished 
many a year, partly because he was a Catholic and partly because her 
father found it so engaging not to be taken too seriously and to be 
rallied by her unseriousness from the time she came into his bedroom 
to give him his morning kiss. She entered into the recesses of her 
father’s mind, wrote Hartley Coleridge, and drew them out to gambol 
with her in the childishness that always hung upon her womanhood. 
Dora’s death in 1847 clouded his remaining years with such spells 
of gloom, such recurring tears that the ancient power of joy deserted 
him ; nor could he speak again of “ rejoicing secretly in the sublime 
attractions of the grave ”’ or “‘ the appropriate calm of blest eternity.” 
For the misery over his daughter’s death presents one of the puzzles 
of his life ; in spite of all his mystical philosophy, his being “ prepared 
in peace of heart, in calm of mind and soul to mingle with eternity,” 
the nearer he came to death, the more he was prone to distress. 

This was noted by the two other women who shared with Dora 
the chief place in the old poet’s heart. One was, of course, his wonderful 
wife. We have heard so much of Dorothy that we tend to forget a little 
the great part played by Mary Wordsworth. She, too, could write 
prose, as. we can see if we look at her part of the Journal of their Tour 
of the Continent, written in 1820. It was she who actually composed 
about the Gowbarrow daffodils the familiar lines : 


They flash upon the inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


And of this bliss Thomas de Quincey further wrote that “‘ she seemed 
to have a perpetual enjoyment of her own thoughts.” She was a thrifty 
housekeeper, and of her husband’s work an independent critic: yet 
every year, in spite of her slight squint, she grew more beautiful in 
his eyes till she became “‘ dearer far than light and life are dear.’’ As 
he wrote already in The Prelude : 


She came no more a phantom to adorn 

A moment, but an inmate of the heart 

And yet a spirit there for me enshrined 

To penetrate the lofty and the low ; 

Even as one essence of pervading light 

Shines in the brightness of ten thousand stars 
And the meek worm that feeds her lonely lamp 
Couched in the dewy grass. 


Those were to be the two parts for Mary Wordsworth, the galaxy and 
the meek worm ; and in each her light was to keep shining till the end. 
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When he was seventy-five he wrote of her smile shining in his passionate 
heart : 

As the clear moon with modest pride 

Beholds her own bright beams 

Reflected from the mountains side 

And from the headlong streams. 


Mary Wordsworth’s modesty and meekness, however, when she 
was dealing with her husband were not overdone, and she had a wit 
which her friends enjoyed. Her sense of humour once led her so far 
as to send to Mrs. Arnold at Fox Hill across the Rotha some lines 
written by a curate who had noticed that a birch tree in the neighbour- 
hood had withered when the famous schoolmaster came to live close 
by. The curate had suggested that this tree for fear lest its twigs should 
be: 
Put by fate 
To use both savage and indelicate 
Sickened at Rugby’s lord. 


But Mrs. Arnold, so Crabb Robinson noted, did not appreciate the 
curate’s verses as much as Mrs. Wordsworth had done. ; 

The third woman who, after Dorothy’s light was dimmed, meant 
most to her brother was Isabella Fenwick, a woman of means and 
family whose fine features expressed her interplay of keen judgment 
with keen feeling. ‘‘ A more generous and more tender heart I never 
knew,” wrote Edith Coleridge to Aubrey de Vere. “ She is a woman of 
large and noble heart,” he wrote in turn, “ with a peculiar spirit of 
self-sacrifice,” her feelings were impetuous and passionate, but dignity 
marked both her loyalties and her scorn. Sympathy and independence, 
judgment and womanly tenderness joined to make her a perfect com- 
panion to the ageing Wordsworth. “Never,” wrote Edward Quillinan, 
“was there such an admirable woman.” 

To her the poet dictated famous notes about his poems. His friend- 
ship with her was not short of a romance ; he loved to go and visit her 
at all hours: he read her in impassioned tones long passages of his 
poems, including those he was revising ; he greeted her with the kiss 
of affection and invited her to come and stay at Rydal Mount in order 
that his frequent visits to her might not provoke the gibe of gossips. 

And what did Mrs. Wordsworth think of this unusual friendship ? 
She was delighted with it and welcomed Miss Fenwick as warmly as her 
husband did. “ She is such a blessing to that dear old couple,” wrote 
Quillinan, “ that I half believe neither the poet nor his wife, happy as 
they are in each other, are ever quite happy without her.’’ She has 
left her own record of him: she saw his violent temper and tumultuous 
memories held together with his genius and his intense spirituality in 
one complex unity of gigantic grandeur. “I have witnessed many a 
sad scene,” she wrote, “yet my affection and admiration, even 
my respect, goes on with increasing knowledge of him.’ Yet it was 
ey that she really admired the more. 

ere are many brilliant descriptions of his old age from 
One of the best known is that of Leigh Hunt, who ee he ae beheld 
eyes that looked so inspired or supernatural. They were like fires half 
burning, half smouldering with a sort of acrid fixture of regard, and 
seated at the further end of two caverns.” “ I never met,” said Robert 
Perceval Graves, in a passage which has escaped attention, “‘ with a 
mind that seemed to me to work constantly with so much vigour or with 
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feelings so constantly in a state of fervour. The strong intellect was, 
to use his own expression, steeped in the strong feeling, but the man was 
always master of both ; so broad was the basis of his mental consti- 
tution, so powerful the original will which guided and controlled his 
emotions.” Carlyle wrote of a vivacious strength looking through him 
and of a rustic simplicity and dignity. 

It was a different Wordsworth of whom the neighbouring rustics 
spoke. “ For a’ he was a sizeable man, he was plainish featured and was 
a man as had no pleasure in his faace. Wordsworth was not lovable 
in the faace by no means, for a’ he was a sizeable man... For a’ he 
had noa pride nor nowt, was a man who was quite one to hissel, ye kna. 
He was not a man as folks could crack wi’ nor not a man as could crack 
wi folks. But there was another thing as kep’ folks off, he had a ter’ble 
girt deep voice and ye might see his face agaan for long enuff. I’ve 
known folks, village lads and lasses, coming over by old road above 
which runs from Grasmere to Rydal flay’t a’mo’ to death there by 
Wishing Gaat to hear the girt voice a groanin’ and mutterin’ and 
thunderin’ of a still evening.” 

But others quoted the lines : 


He murmured by the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


And Aubrey de Vere, who considered it the greatest privilege of his 
life to have stayed a few days with the Wordsworths, has also given 
us a vivid account of his company: ‘“ He strikes me as the kindest 
and most simple-hearted old man I know, and I did not think him less 
sublime for enquiring often after you, and saying you were a person 
not to be forgotten. He talks ina manner very peculiar. As for duration, 
it is like the rising up of the sun to the going down of the same. As for 
quality, a sort of thinking aloud, a perpetual purring of satisfaction. 
He murmurs like a tree in the breeze, as softly and as incessantly ; 
it seems as natural to him to talk as to breathe. He is by nature audible 
as well as visible and going on thus uttering his being just as a fountain 
continues to flow or a star to shine.... But it was only among his 
mountains that Wordsworth could be understood. He walked among 
them not so much to admire them as to converse with them. They 
exchanged thoughts with him in sunshine and flying shadows, giving 
him their own and accepting his. Day and night, at all hours and in all 
weathers, he would face them.” 

Such then was the old poet as he appeared to those who came to him 
to enjoy admiring. And Miss Fenwick, in one of her most touching 
letters, says how one morning when he looked unusually happy she 
discovered that the reason was that his wife had told him he was cleverer 
than ever, the wife who had been so sparing of her praise, so ready to 
point to the ever recurring lines which were ludicrously unworthy of 
genius far less sublime than his. And Mary Wordsworth had agreed : 
“T do believe he is greater than ever.” 

But was he? The general opinion of the last fifty years is that he 
had ceased to be a great poet thirty years before. It was the view of 
Harper, who devotes only 80 pages out of 640 to the last thirty-five 
years of Wordsworth’s life. It was put brutally by Dr. Garrod. It has 
been echoed by Mr. Fausset. It was mentioned by Ernest de Selin- 
court, and what was maintained by him is never contradicted by Miss 
Darbishire. But it was vigorously contested by another leading scholar, 
Miss Batho, and still receives strong support from an American lady, 
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Miss Mary Burton. In The One Wordsworth Miss Burton subjected the 
two verses of The Prelude to the most searching scrutiny yet given 
them, and as a result she undermines the contentions of Ernest de 
Selincourt. The revision Wordsworth makes in his old age, she con- 
cludes, ‘‘ forces us to recognise in him a discerning critic and a fine 
artist ... the revision of The Prelude has been repeatedly cited as an 
evidence of his deterioration as a poet and thinker, as a proof of his so- 
called apostasy, by the dictum that there were two Wordsworths. 
A thorough study of that revision has proved it to be of no value for the 
substantiation of such beliefs. On the contrary, it has shown Words- 
worth, so far as this poem is concerned, a vastly better poet than his 
younger self and a clearer thinker on any point touched upon by the 
revisions.” And with the axe of quotation, Miss Burton hews Ammon 
hip and thigh. 

But it is not only the perfected Prelude which we owe to the aged 
Wordsworth. He was over sixty when he wrote to Scott what many 
have held to be his most perfect sonnet, and added in Yarrow Re-visited 
the moving verse : 


For thou upon a hundred streams 

By tales of love and sorrow 

Of faithful love, undaunted truth 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow. 

And streams unknown, hills yet unseen 
Wherever they invite thee 

At parent Nature’s grateful call 

With gladness must requite thee. 


Wordsworth was seventy-three when he wrote of Southey : 


Wide were his aims yet in no human heart 

Could private feelings meet for holier rest 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top ; but he to heaven was vowed 
Through his industrious life, and Christian faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death. 


He was seventy-five when he wrote : 


That to this mountain daisy’s self were known 
The beauty of its star shaped shadow throne 
On the smooth surface of this naked stone. 


At the age of seventy-one he voices in tones of undiminished nobleness 
his zeal for those 
hidden from all eyes 
In silence, and the awful modesties 
Of sorrow. 


and added: 


Feel for all, as brother men 

Rest not in hope want’s icy chain to thaw 
By casual boons and formal charities. 

Learn to be just, just through impartial law. 
Far as ye may, erect and equalise 

And what ye cannot reach by statute, draw 
Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice. 


And so he would 


Learn to make Time the father of wise hope. 
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And he could well depict the elements when he wrote: 


Downbearing with his whole Atlantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the structure’s base 
And flashing to that structure’s topmost height 
Ocean has proved its strength. 


These later poems have their value, as The Tempest and The Winter’s 
Tale have their value in relation to Macbeth and Hamlet. None could be 
more just than was Hartley Coleridge in a letter of 1836: 


“ Mr. Wordsworth looks older, but keeps up his spirits wonderfully ; 
his character, like his poetry, is much softened by age. I know not how 
Derwent can think his last volume poor and degenerate. This is indeed 
nothing like the Ode on Immortality or the finer parts of The Excursion. 
There is neither the same profundity of thought nor the same solar 
warmth of feeling—but there is a vein of tenderness, sweetness and 
beauty which is almost new. It is natural for an old man—and such 
our revered friend now is, to withdraw alike from intensity of 
intellectual exertion and from perturbation of feeling. My father could 
not have written The Ancient Mariner at sixty, but who will say that 
his genius declined ? The genius was there as mighty as ever, but the 
frame could no longer endure to set it a-going. ”’ 


The argument as to Wordsworth’s last thirty-five years is, however, 
not generally settled by literary standards. It is a question of politics 
and belief. And people will continue to take their stand accordingly. 
But if there should be among men of letters a turn to Wordsworth’s 
church allegiance, or if the competence of universal suffrage should be 
doubted, then more will return to the views held by Keble and Aubrey 
de Vere in Wordsworth’s lifetime and by Dr. Inge, Miss Burton and Miss 
Batho in our own time ; then it will be the vogue not to deplore the 
Lost Leader but to venerate the believer and the mystic. To the man 
of the left, and the sceptic, Wordsworth is trying; for he returned from 
doubt to belief in the Church of England and sympathy with Catholic 
worship, though not with Catholic emancipation ; he returned from 
hope in revolution to enthusiasm for tradition. He refused to believe 
in the dogma that the greatest number knew with infallible accuracy 
how to secure the greatest good. But at either end of his life his views 
were not extreme. On the contrary, in all its phases his life and genius 
were consistent, from childhood to the resignation and weariness of his 
final years. At all times his love of nature was one with passionate 
fondness for his own family, and indeed, as his decline from his early 
triumphs in combining description of nature with spiritual experience 
coincides with his absorption in the life of his family. His sister Dorothy 
was always stimulating his attention to the outward scene ; his daughter 
Dora concentrated his attention on herself, ‘‘ her laughter-loving gaiety 
and lightly sportive wit.” And nothing is more instructive than to 
compare the sublime passage in Te Prelude which he wrote on the gorge 
of Gondo with the commonplace verses he wrote in the same place 
when in 1820 he was thinking of getting home to Dora. He was right, 
no doubt, in preferring Mary and Dora to the Langdale Pikes : but these 
affections increasing when he had said all there was to say of the fine 
scenes around him, showed that by that time we must look for 
other things—and if we search for them we discover them. For the 
later Wordsworth is more unknown now than he was a hundred years 
ago. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


‘THOMAS MANN.* 


T is possible to look at Thomas Mann’s achievement from various 
[enses One can admire his becoming bolder and bolder as an artist 

the older he gets ; and one can, at the same time, see how he who, 
from the beginning, looked at the species of artists with doubts and 
irony, almost despairs of the artist’s, of art’s rdle in our days. Secondly, 
one can see him de-bourgeoisise himself by and by ; and lastly, one can 
see him un-romanticise himself more and more radically. All these 
three sides of his development mean the same thing: freeing himself 
from inherited valuations. 

Artistically, he has once confessed that in his youth he liked to lean 
on inspiring masters. The older he grew, however, the more his artistic 
pride bade him leave the beaten track and search for new ways—until 
he found that ‘‘ the essence of art ’’ consisted “in making possible 
something wholly new, capriciously unlike anything else, a perfect 
venture.” It is very characteristic of him that, in Lotte in Weimar, he 
makes the lonely Goethe say with a deep sigh : ‘‘ Ah, if one only lived 
in a free, witty society, what powerful and extraordinary things one 
could write for it! How much is art restricted and shackled in its 
natural boldness by petty considerations!” In his latest novel, an 
intelligent critic says about the artist-hero: “‘ With every finished 
work he makes life harder for himself, and in the end impossible. Spoilt 
by the extraordinary and made fastidious by it against anything else, 
he must at last be stranded on the cliffs of the impossible, of what simply 
cannot be done.”’ It is clear that Thomas Mann lifts here, for a moment, 
the curtain from his innermost experiences as an artist. There is only 
a surface resemblance between his highly artistic novels and those 
of other novelists who are still, with slight alterations, writing novels 
ala Thackeray, Flaubert, Tolstoi. They constitute (for readers who are 
responsive to their fascinating charms and sophisticated secrets) a 
new literary form, something of which the conventional novel writers 
have never dreamt. 

Parallel with that development runs a growing doubt about the 
role of art and artists. Still very early he confessed that he “‘ enter- 
tained the greatest possible mistrust against the artist, the poet.” He 
painted various portraits of artists which are full of self-doubt and self- 
hatred; he pictured the life of the artist as being outside real life, as 
only a sham, like the life of the crook surreptitiously assuming one 
role after the other. And in his latest novel we read : ‘‘ Work, time, and 
artistic play, they are one, and together they fall victim to critique. It 
no longer tolerates artistic play, the fiction, the self-sufficiency of form 
which censures passions and human suffering, divides them out in 
parts and translates them into pictures. Permissible is still only the 
non-fictional, the non-playful, the undisguised and unmitigated 
expression of suffering in its actual moment.” 

His moving further and further from the ways of his bourgeois 
forefathers, from bourgeois valuations, constitutes a different develop- 
ment. In his early days he was “a bourgeois gone astray ” and some- 
times felt a melancholy longing to go back to the simplicity of naive 
people who felt secure within the confines of their bourgeois conven- 
tionality. This, however, was a longing made half unreal by irony, and 
he began to feel comparatively early that being a writer naturally 
meant questioning one’s inherited ways of living and thinking. For a 
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long time he had kept away from politics. When, however, he had 
realised that also an unpolitical attitude implied politics of some sort 
and that he could not possibly shut his eyes any longer, it took him 
not very long to realise that bourgeois democracy was outmoded and to 
propagate its transformation into a social democracy, which, while 
retaining the idea of liberty in the intellectual sense of the word, would 
bring about a juster distribution of wealth. In his Joseph and His 
Brethren we find various humoristic examples of his criticism of bourgeois 
thinking. When Jacob flying before the wrath of his brother Esau 
arrives in the house of Laban without any means, this delightful 
uncle says to him: “The consequences must be drawn for thee and me 
according to the laws of trade and husbandry.” He also talks of “ the 
natural harshness that governs the life of trade ’’ and makes his nephew 
a slave, saying : “ For thou knowest not whither to go and art not a 
man to write conditions.” Later in the novel, we find Potiphar making 
Joseph read to him various pieces of Egyptian literature, one of which 
he particularly likes, a “ sinister and frightful prophecy of encroaching 
disorder in the two lands, ending in complete anarchy, an awful reversal 
of the order of things, when the rich would be poor and the poor rich. 
...” Thomas Mann suggests the conjecture that the Egyptian digni- 
tary liked to hear that account “ perhaps only for the shudder which 
he might enjoy while reflecting that the rich were still rich and the poor 
still poor, and that they would remain so if one avoided disorder and 
sacrificed to the gods.” 
It is, in this connection, interesting to follow Thomas Mann’s opinion 
on Soviet Russia. Although he could never approve of the philosophical 
dogmatism of Communism or of the suppression by the Russian 
Communists of all intellectual and personal liberty, he sees a difference 
between the Bolshevic and the National-Socialist revolutions. The 
Nazis, he argues, tried to make the world believe that their utterly 
retrograde ideas were something very new and utterly revolutionary. 
In reality, they were “ without any love for humanity and had no 
relation whatever to the idea of a perfected society.’’ As to the Russian 
Revolution, however, we shall in future have to forget its “atrocities,” 
as we have decided to forget the atrocities of the French Revolution in 
order to do justice to the undeniable progress it introduced into 
European society. The policy of the West between the world wars, 
however, was to allow Hitler to grow in a formidable measure, so that 
he might march against the East, and with horror Thomas Mann sees 
the very same thing being repeated since 1945. “‘ Victory,” he states, 
“‘will be lost this time in worse a manner than last time,” and on another 
occasion he said despairingly that in present-day Germany “ the 
German hopelessness meets with another one, with that of the politics 
of our occupation authorities.’’ Nothing would be further from the truth 
than to call Thomas Mann a crypto-communist. He has denounced the 
totalitarian ideology, the ‘‘ holy terror ” of Communism (and Catholic- 
ism) more than twenty-five years ago, at the time when he began to 
question the adequacy of bourgeois democracy. Earlier still, however, 
when criticising the ways of politicians, he had said that intolerance, 
hypocrisy and selfrighteousness were their main vices. As to the Ger- 
mans, he has shown in his Doctor Faustus that a real betterment of 
every German could only come from the realisation: “ My sin is greater 
than it can be forgiven me,” whether one understands this confession 
in a Christian or in a secular-humanistic sense. But the manner in 
which the West is now courting the German people makes them forget 
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what they have done between 1933 and 1945. That other great German 
poet and novelist, Hermann Hesse, Nobel prizewinner like Thomas 
Mann—they were the only two German writers of high standing who 
fought National Socialism from the beginning—writes about his present- 
day compatriots: “If you try to speak to them, however cautiously, 
about the fate of the Jews in Hitler-Germany or the German guilt, you 
meet with reactions that make you blush with shame.” German 
nationalism is growing again. What Thomas Mann thinks of such a 
situation one can guess from his statement that in our days “ all 
nationalism is suffocating.’’ Looking at the social affairs in post-war 
Germany, he is reminded of what he stated years ago: that capitalists 
always “ preferred to unite with the arch-enemies of freedom rather 
than to consent to social regulation of freedom so that freedom might. 
outlive liberalism.’’ Freedom, he asserts, is an eternal idea but the 
liberalism of laissez-faire is only the way of life of the bourgeois period. 

Parallel to: his freeing himself from bourgeois prejudices goes his 
freeing himself from all religious and philosophical dogmatism. In his 
biblical novel he treats religion with perfect detachment. He shows — 
that religion has helped civilise humanity, but he shows at the same time 
that man has always created his gods in his own image, conceiving | 
a more ethical idea of the godhead the more civilised he became. 
Thomas Mann shows that the various religions which grew up around 
the Mediterranean sprang from an identical idea, the conception of a 
Great Mother and her world-saving Child—an idea to be found with the 
old Sumerians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Egyptians as well as in 
Christianity. Thomas Mann emphasises that the ethics of Christianity 
is one of the two pillars of our European heritage, the other being 
Greek humanism, but about the Christian dogma he states that “ one 
can easily understand that to civilised antiquity it must have seemed 
like a hideously atavistic relapse with its awful revival and reanimation 
of primordial religion, its primitive mentality, its blood- and bond- 
meal of the flesh of the divine sacrifice.” He cannot help being astonished 
at the career, among so many rival gods, of the god of a small Pales- 
tinian tribe with the peoples of Europe. His attitude towards religious 
dogmatism is similar to that of Goethe, whom he makes say: “‘ The 
conceptions of religion are an ingredient of culture which one (i.e. I, 
Goethe) may use in a cheerful and symbolic manner if one wants to 
make some general truth visible and perceptible in a familiar and 
homely image.”’ This is what Thomas Mann did in his Joseph and His 
Brethren and at the end of his Doctor Faustus. Whenever he uses 
religious notions he does so in a metaphorical sense, again, in this, 
like Goethe. Just as Goethe had outgrown the opposites of “‘ Christian ” 
and “ heathen,” so Thomas Mann declares “ that the humanity of the 
future will not exhaust itself in the spirituality of the Christian faith, 
in the Christian dualism of soul and body,” and hopes for a piety which 
“will be Christianity no longer nor heathenism once again.” He not 
only steers clear of religious dogmas but also of all philosophical 
dogmas. “ Doubt and sin,”’ he once confessed, ‘‘ are more fertile and 
more liberating than virtue, the dignity of reason, the philistine pride 
of the proprietor of truth.” He goes even further and says : ‘‘ To the 
artist, new experiences of ‘truth’ are new incentives for his artistic 
play, new possibilities of expression, no more.” 

Thirdly, Thomas Mann’s intellectual development includes his 
ever-growing de-romantisation, and that means his un-Germanisation, 
as he sees it. Very important in this process was his relation to music, 
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more especially to Wagner. Tristan and The Ring of the Nibelung 
were his deepest experiences in the world of art, and his critical utter- 
ances about Wagner have more passionate accents than his pro- 
nouncements on any other artist, as for instance : ‘‘ Wonderful hours 
of a deep and lonely happiness, hours full of shudders and short 
raptures, full of ecstasies of nerves and intellect,’ ‘“ indescribable 
delight,’’ “ miraculous works ’—these are a few, chosen at random. 
By and by, however, and already very early, he began to doubt whether 
that romantic music was at all salutary for the soul of its German 
hearers. It is no mere chance that, in Doctor Faustus, the artist-hero, 
being the conqueror of all romantic music, chooses just a piece of 
Wagner’s music in order to demonstrate how worn-out have become all 
the musical forms used for centuries by one generation of composers 
after another. But already twenty years before he wrote this novel he 
had said in full view of the growing danger of National Socialism : 
“ Everybody who thinks it of importance to give the German soul 
clarity and shape in order to make it possible in the world, was forced 
to fight the equivocal mysticism of music in Germany, though he might 
thus do violence to his own nature.’ (And here Hermann Hesse agrees 
with him again.) Romanticism and music are in Thomas Mann’s view 
identical notions. What, however, is romanticism ? ‘‘ A certain dark 
richness and piousness—I might say: antiquarianism—of soul that 
feels very close to the chthonian, irrational and demonic forces of life ”’ 
—more fascinating than rationalism, but susceptible to dangerous 
misuse, as National Socialism, that most barbaric expression of German 
romanticism, has shown to the full, as Thomas Mann outlined in essays 
and in his Doctor Faustus. If incorrigible German fanatics hate this 
novel and its author, they only prove that they are unable to grasp its 
innermost meaning. Doctor Faustus is not only a severe judgment on 
the Germans, it is also, and perhaps above all, Thomas Mann’s judgment 
on himself. By it he renounces all that is German, all too German in 
his own soul, as we can see from his direct confession in another connec- 
tion: ‘‘ Not a word of what I have tried to say about Germany came 
out of alien, cool, detached knowledge. I have it also in me, I have it 
experienced myself! ”’ 

One can see that it was psycho-analysis that helped him decisively 
in his de-romantisation. He applied the psycho-analytic theory in his 
early writings, at a time when he did not yet know anything about it. 
But when he came to know it, it impressed him so much that he paid 
homage to it in more and more admiring terms during the last three 
decades. The most impressive person in his biblical novel, the charming 
hero, is an infantile and exhibitionistic Narcissus, just as depicted in 
Freud’s books. In Lotte in Weimar, however, we find poetry which is 
“ beauty itself,” described as narcissism. It reminds us, we read there, 
‘ of that charming old story of the boy who leans to gaze enraptured 
at the reflection of his own charms.” Poesy “tends to mirror itself... . 
Why should not the beautiful rejoice in itself ? It does so even when 
anguishing with passion ; it is human in its anguish but godlike in its 
self-delight.”” As to psycho-analysis, Thomas Mann sees in it a variety 
of modern philosophical irrationalism. But, he adds, while the other 
forms of German irrationalism have given an ideological superstructure 
to National Socialism, Freud’s teachings alone “‘ do not allow themselves 
to be misused for reactionary purposes.’ Also Freud’s scientific passion 
was devoted to the ‘‘ nocturnal realm of the soul,’’ but it never “ de- 
generated into a glorification of its object at the expense of the 
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intellect.” The mock religious German neo-romanticists, however, 
have defamed intellect as “ the impotent enemy of life ’’ and called 
‘nature, instinct, force the be-all of the frame of this world,” with the 
political result that ‘“‘every attempt to help reason triumph over 
instinct ”’ was reviled as ‘a crime against life.’ Freud’s “ anti- 
rationalism consists in seeing the actual superiority of instinct over 
intellect,” but it does not mean a “‘ derision of intellect.” Psycho- 
analysis is anti-rational “‘ since it deals with the night, the dream, the 
instinct, the pre-rational,”’ but it is out to serve enlightenment, to help 
the intellect conquer instinct. When Thomas Mann expressed his grati- 
tude to Goethe for the help he has given him on his way of de-roman- _ 
ticisation, he may have done so remembering the famous statement 
of Goethe’s that he belongs to those who “‘ are striving from darkness 
to light.” J. LESSER. 


COMMUNISM IN NORWAY. 


HERE are many indications that, after a prolonged truce, the 
| Communist Party of Norway intends to start a fresh offensive. 
Purely from the viewpoint of propaganda, its chances have 
improved. In order to balance the national budget the Gerhardsen | 
Labour Government was compelled to give up the policy of subsidies 
which had been followed ever since the end of the war. As a result, 
prices of most commodities are soaring. The additional expenditure 
for an average family of six is estimated at 540 Crowns a year. At 
the same time demands are raised for higher wages, which for a long 
time had been kept stable. The Communists will doubtless take 
advantage of this economic crisis and exaggerate its causes and conse- 
quences in the usual way, though its extent is, in fact, far from 
catastrophic. Readers of Friheten, the central Communist organ, or 
its Narvik edition, Norlands Arbeiderbladet, are already familiar with 
the slogans which are being used. “‘ These are the results of the Marshall 
policy,’ reads one catch-phrase. “ How well we could live if the 
military expenditure were reduced,” says another. Norwegians are 
told that their armed forces are costing ten times as much as in 1940. 
Though Norwegians do not believe in the success of these cunning 
Communist tactics, they take them seriously. The trade unions have 
not yet been cleared of radical Leftist elements, whose unrestrained 
propaganda remains a problem not to be underrated by the Labour 
Party. 

A review of the development of the Norwegian Labour movement 
is essential to the understanding of the respective Socialist and 
Communist positions and their tactics. Their origins were far more 
radical than in Sweden and Denmark. Einar Gerhardsen, to-day a 
moderate Labour Premier, was one of those men who once demon- 
strated for higher wages in front of King Haakon’s palace. This radical 
movement had its roots primarily in the trade union opposition which 
spread rapidly and developed into a majority. The central figure 
was Martin Tranmael, whose name remains unforgotten. He was 
very active during the year 1911, following a trip to America which 
brought him into close contact with syndicalist groups and tendencies. 
Although he and his political friends did not fully subscribe to Moscow’s 
principles from the outset, they were deeply impressed by the Russian 
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revolution. At that time they formed the centre of gravity of the 
Labour Party. The Norwegian Socialdemocrats joined the Third 
International, whereas those of Sweden and Denmark stood aloof. 
Contrary to the rest of Europe, the first split occurred not towards 
the Left but the Right. The moderate elements which were in the 
minority left the Labour Party, grown to a considerable size, and con- 
stituted themselves, in 1921, the ‘‘ Socialdemocratic Party.” Two 
years later the Norwegian Labour Party left the Third International, 
since the decisive circle around Martin Tranmael felt that continued 
membership could not be reconciled with their greatly valued Socialist 
ideals. They were further repulsed by the Slav emphasis on the 
Moscow course as well as by the increasingly strong demands to 
abandon any national sovereignty in favour of Soviet leadership and 
imperialism. 

The Communists, ready to toe the line, now separated themselves 
from the Labour Party and soon began to accuse it of Trotskyist 
tendencies. With a bold sweep they captured numerous bases, especi- 
ally in the field of publicity, where they owned no less than fifteen 
dailies in 1923. Their support was particularly strong in Bergen and 
Trondheim ; the latter, in fact, sent two Communist deputies to the 
Storting. Most of the Communist organs, however, had to close down 
within a surprisingly short period, and there was a strong trend back 
to the Labour Party. When the dissident Socialdemocrats rejoined it 
under Magnus Nielsen in 1927 they were accompanied by many Com- 
munists. It was possible to wed the marked individualism of the 
Norwegian to Socialism, but it could not admit a synthesis with Com- 
munism, whose collectivist theories and rejection of all ideals of personal 
freedom are alien to his independent mind. 

Oslo’s road did not lead straight from Moscow to Basle but was 
diverted by participation in the International Coalition of Independent 
Labour Parties. Here Tranmael found himself in the company of 
Zeta Hodglund, who subsequently rejoined the Socialdemocrats but 
always belonged to their extreme Left wing, and who is to-day regarded 
as Stockholm’s uncrowned king, of Rosenfeld, co-founder of the 
German Socialist Workers Party, and of delegates of the British 
Independent Labour Party. This group, therefore, was half-way 
between Moscow and Basle, though it was more sharply rejected, and 
even attacked, by the Comintern than by the Second International, 
whose approaches were sometimes successful. By 1940 the Labour 
Party was moderate in its policy and the strongest political power in 
the country. By contrast, the decimated Communist Party was 
merely a political sect. Four newspapers remained, and the Storting 
contained neither Communists nor Fascists. Even considerable unem- 
_ ployment did not lead to extremist developments. Norway’s Com- 
munists originally condemned the war against Hitler as imperialism, 
and showed no resistance to the German invasion in April 1940. It 
advocated a far-reaching trade agreement between Norway and 
Germany, but in the summer of 1940 they were included in the ban 
on all political organisations excepting the Quisling group. The 
Communists were included in the arrest of party leaders, but were 
allowed to receive members of the Soviet Legation in Oslo’s Mgllergaten 
prison, and a few days later some of them were released. ; 

After Hitler’s assault on the Soviet Union the Norwegian Communists 
at once changed their tactics. They now accepted the necessity of 
resistance, but opinions were divided as to whether there should be 
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close co-operation with the home front or separate action. Fifty- 
eight-year-old Peder Furubotn tended towards the first alternative. 
Previously he was only known as an authoritative theorist who liked 
to refer to his six years of Russian training ; now he began to play 
the part of partisan leader in the mountains. His importance in 
the resistance front has never been disputed, and the central Com- 
munist organ in Sweden praised him as the Norwegian Tito. That 
this much appreciated title of honour is now his undoing is an ironic 
feature of contemporary history. The Communists formed an impor- 
tant, and perhaps the most active, part of the national resistance 
front and frequently even pressed for acts of sabotage which would 
have entailed unnecessary loss of life. At the same time, their party 
machine remained intact illegally, whereas all other political organisa- 
tions gave up their activities during the war in favour of the common 
cause. The advantages were considerable. Norway’s Communists 
did not have to rebuild their organisation in 1945 and were thus a 
good deal ahead of the other parties. 

In the coalition Government under Gerhardsen some important 
ministries were held by Communists. They polled about 180,000 — 
votes in the 1945 elections (in 1936, 4,476), and they sent eleven 
representatives to the first post-war Storting. In addition to the. 
organisational advantage mentioned above there were other reasons 
for this success. The Soviet Union had gained in prestige, above all 
the Red Army, whose exemplary conduct in liberated Finmark stood 
in striking contrast to the German scorched-earth tactics. Soviet 
prisoners left behind by the Germans were praised and féted as 
heroes in 1945. The Communists had outstanding acts of sabotage 
and countless martyrs to their credit. While the other workers confined 
themselves to the study of the illegal trade union organ, the Com- 
munists had their own underground Press. 

Gerhardsen’s coalition cabinet was succeeded by his Labour Govern- 
ment. Like the non-Socialist parties, however, the Communists had 
also committed themselves to a programme of joint reconstruction, 
and their opposition was only gradually increasing in strength. Unify- 
ing efforts were not lacking in the two Labour parties—a tendency 
which existed before the war but was then of a more platonic nature. 
Communists ascribe the chief reason for failure to British influence. 
A visit by Professor Laski, for instance, is said to have reversed the 
benevolent attitude of Gerhardsen and his circle. This thesis is 
contradicted by the Labour Party, according to whom the Communists 
had made impossible and proportionally unjustified demands. They 
probably aimed at obtaining as much superiority as their colleagues 
in the United German Socialist Party (S.E.D.) or the various mergers 
elsewhere. Even the sincerity of the Communists is denied in retro- 
spect. During the negotiations they had already agreed to a joint pro- 
gramme with the fundamental principle of bringing about Socialism 
by democratic means. Now the Communist leaders declare cynically 
that their agreement was never meant seriously, since it was impractic- 
able and in contradiction to Marxist theories. 

The steady decline of the Communists since their big success in 1 
has a number of reasons. There can be no i bis 
: question of Russophobia 
in Norway. Frontier problems have never existed, and the latest 
territorial revisions in the extreme North were based on mutual agree- 
ment. Filled with U.N.O. ideals—Trygve Lie is not quite by accident 
Secretary-General of this new League of Nations—the Norwegian 
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people refused for a long time to give up the illusion of one world. 
Moscow’s policy in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, however, was 
bound to create distrust, and after the Prague coup distrust became 
dislike. A strong feeling of mutual sympathy has always existed 
between Czechoslovakia and Norway. Bjérnsen was a pioneer for the 
liberty of the Slovaks and Masaryk was a popular figure in Norway. 
Since the. Communists wholeheartedly continued their support of 
Soviet policy they were regarded as potential quislings after the 
warning of Prague. The party lost its high resistance prestige and its 
membership dropped. Official Communist sources put it at 40,000, 
while Labour estimates give it as 20,000. 

The possibilities of internal propaganda were equally restricted. 
Gerhardsen succeeded in banishing the nightmare of unemployment. 
The controls of planned economy hit the well-to-do, while the standard 
of living of workers, peasants and fishermen (i.e. the main supporters 
of the Government party) has improved, so that they are immune 
against cheap propaganda whether from Left or Right. Some visible 
signs pointed to the decline of Norwegian Communism. The party 
organs in Trondheim and Bergen, with a circulation of 10,000 each, 
had to cease publication. Narvik’s Novlands Arbeiderbladet is only 
being printed in 2,000 copies. The central organ, Friheten, boasted a 
circulation of 105,000 in 1946, and is now down to 30,000. As a rule, 
there is nothing more boring than a loyal party organ. Compared to 
_ Friheten, however, the Communist central organ in Denmark, Land og 
_ Folk, is a lively and well-edited paper. Devoid of imagination and 
humour, the articles in Friheten are rarely even informative. The 
only exception is the daily column of Alf Bie Christiansen on “ Foreign 
Politics.” At least he possesses wit and writes brilliant polemics. 

With regard to the trade unions, the Communists have lost some of 
their influence and are nowhere in control, though they have retained a 
few of their positions. Thus Olav Bjerke is vice-chairman of the im- 
portant railway union. Communist elements can also be found in other 
executive posts and their influence is still comparatively strong in the 
export industry. On September gth, 1949, the biggest post-war strike, 
after small activities in various places, took place in the important 
Hengya works, which had a Communist majority of 2,000. After two 
full months of fruitless striking to achieve the introduction of a forty- 
hour week, this unsanctioned obstruction effort collapsed, not without 
considerable loss of membership. In the hope of police intervention, 
the Communists had agitated accordingly, but fortunately the State 
did not intervene. In the Finnish town of Kemi the employment of 
police won sympathy for the Communists. 

On both sides of the Norwegian-Finnish frontier the Communists 
manage to maintain their positions comparatively well. These tradi- 
tionally depressed areas were harassed by a permanent unemployment 
problem. Kirkenes, for instance, is mainly dependent on seasonal 
fishing. Communist influence is also more apparent in the districts 
near the Soviet border. Rumours circulate about agents who are, 
however, said to be under control. Despite its downward trend the 
party has substantial funds, as was evident at the local elections in 
Oslo and Bergen, which were not quite without successes for the Com- 
munists. In the Parliamentary elections of October 1949, however, 
they were routed while the Labour Party triumphed. Nearly half 
the Communist votes were lost, and not a single member was returned 
to the new Parliament, as a result of an election law unfavourable 
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to the smaller parties. The fact that this was not welcomed in Labour 
circles and even gave rise to non-Socialist protests demonstrates the 
deep-rooted democratic tradition. 

A Norwegian proverb says: When the trough is empty, the horses 
begin to fight. An internal revolution broke out in the Communist 
Party just after the elections. Although he had the backing of the 
majority of the Executive, Furubotn was ejected almost by force. | 
Olav Sund, of partisan fame, and Strand Johansen threw him out of 
the editorial offices of Friheten, under the pretext that one of Furu- 
botn’s ideological articles was inconsistent with Lenin-Stalin theories. 
I had an opportunity to read it and could not discover any grounds 
for this charge. A violent campaign was thereupon launched against _ 
Furubotn, the prominent ex-trade unionist and Secretary-General — 
of the party, as well as fifty others who shared his fate. They were 
branded as Trostkyists and Titoists, and the fact that Furubotn played 
the part of a Norwegian Tito was now used against him. His enemies 
suddenly remembered also that he is not poor but owns a house and a | 
car. 

Supporters of both groups are found everywhere, though they do 
not split in trade union elections. Furubotn even stresses his loyalty — 
to the party. He has the almost undivided support of the Hergya 
Communists. The Communist youth of Norway, too, feels drawn 
more towards Furubotn than to his enemies. Young Oslo Communists 
told me that only two men had the entire Marxist dialectics at their 
fingertips: Furubotn and Dr. Solheim, his closest collaborator. The 
driving force in the other camp is Strand Johansen, a fanatic like 
Furubotn, but as a Minister in the Gerhardsen Coalition Cabinet he | 
kept himself under control. He spent several years in a German | 
concentration camp, and maintains very close relations with the | 
Soviet Union. He is said to be the only Communist in Norway to have | 
direct contact with Stalin. Twenty years spent in Russia are, at | 
any rate, a recommendation at the Kremlin. Strand Johansen’s 
second wife is a Russian who works in the Soviet Embassy. Disappoint- | 
ment at the recent developments has affected him deeply and intensi- 
fied his fanaticism. He described Furubotn as the worst criminal of | 
our time, by whom his life was endangered. Released from the psychia- | 
tric clinic, Strand Johansen has renewed his political activity. | 

The greatest opponent of Furubotn, however, remains the victorious 
party chairman, Emil Lgvlien (though he received only four votes in 
his ward). L@vlien is the owner of a farm. He comes from the Hamar | 
district, also called “ red Norway ’’—the only place with big farmers | 
and a certain amount of social conflicts. Moscow-trained and of | 
personal integrity, L@vlien is a good theorist who favours academic 
formulas and manages to hide his extremism. In the radio discussions 
between all party leaders which took place before the elections, | 
Gerhardsen and Lovlien were voted the best speakers and analysers. 
Moscow has so far not taken sides in the Lgvlien-Furubotn conflict 
although certain conclusions may be drawn from the fact that the 
former was permitted to write in the Cominform organ. Both Lgvlien 
and Furubotn congratulated Stalin on his seventieth birthday, and 
neither received a reply. Well-informed Oslo circles prophesy that the | 
Kremlin will soon demand a reconciliation, which is also indicated by 
the fact that polemics are abating. After the elections an internal 
conflict was tactically not an unwise solution. Now that the rise in 
prices offers a target for attacks against the Government, however, the | 
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Communists will have to rally all their forces. Their hopes are great, 
The Labour Party, however, does not believe in any Communist 


revival. ; 


A. J. FIscHErR. 


GENERAL VON SEECKT.* 


ENERAL HANS VON SEECKT is not one of the best known of 
(zeman generals. This is all the more regrettable since he is one 

of the most interesting from both a military and a political stand- 
point. Moreover, a study of his career is indispensable to understanding 
the foreign policy of the Weimar Republic, for Seeckt based his policy 
on entenie with Russia. His pre-19Ig career gave no hint of these 
future developments. He was born in 1866, the scion of a Prussian 
military family. His father ended his career as Military Governor of 
Posen, the Prussian part of Poland, and the son followed naturally in 
the framework marked out for him. From the cadet school he passed 
into the aristocratic Alexander Regiment and thence to the General 
Staff. During the first world war he was Chief of Staff to the armies 
of von Mackensen and was largely credited with the latter’s break- 
through at Gorlice-Tarnowo, in 1915, which earned from Ludendorff 
his promotion to Chief*of Staff to the Turkish armies. 

When the war ended Seeckt was in Constantinople. He returned 
at once to Berlin, via Odessa and Warsaw. The journey was an un- 
forgettable experience of suffering. Everywhere he saw the German 
Eastern armies in growing disorder and disintegration, and he found 
the capital itself given over to quasi-revolution. All the old supports 
of authority, it seemed, had crumbled. During rorg there was little 
he could do beyond ensuring that the unity of the Reich was maintained 
and the Spartacist revolution ruthlessly crushed. In this he was at one 
with his fellow generals ; where he differed from them was in his attitude 
to the Bolsheviks. He was one of the first prominent Germans to see 
that the struggle against Bolshevism at home must be separated from 
the struggle against Bolshevism in Russia. To this end he vainly tried 
to bring to an end General von der Goltz’s anti-Russian campaign 
in the Baltic in favour of purely defensive measures aimed at safe- 
guarding East Prussia. At the same time he reopened the “ wire to 
St. Petersburg’ through his former Turkish associate Enver Pasha. 
Twice in 1919 the latter tried to reach Moscow and each time the air- 
craft crashed. On the second occasion, in October, he was captured 
and interrogated by the British military authorities in Kovno. He 
was found to be carrying documents inquiring about the possibility 
of establishing a Junkers factory in Russia, of opening trade relations 
with the Soviet Government, and maps prepared by the German 
General Staff designed to aid the Soviets in their struggle against the 
interventionists. This journey had no immediate sequel, but its 
symbolical importance is clear. 

In Germany, meanwhile, a conflict was brewing that was to repeat on 
a larger scale the Seeckt-Goltz clash over the Baltic, and this time 
Seeckt was the victor. The point of crystallisation of the struggle was 
the Kapp Putsch of March 1920. On the one side, using Kapp as their 

* Apart from the references in the text, this article is based primarily on the fol- 
lowing sources: General v. Seeckt—Aus Seinem Leben, 1918-36. By F. v. Rabenau. 
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tool, were such military personalities as von der Goltz, Ludendorff and 
Hoffman. Their internal political aim was to establish a military dicta- 
torship, while in foreign policy they were distinguished by a fanatical 
hatred of Bolshevism. On both points Seeckt differed from the plotters. 
In the first place, their precipitate action brought them into a head-on 
conflict with organised labour, which immediately declared a general 
strike ; and Seeckt saw that their opposition to Bolshevism was an 
attempt to turn back the wheel of history. By the beginning of 1920 
the Bolsheviks had established their position and further intervention 
would have had even less prospect of success than in 1919. In January 
1920 he had already written: ‘‘ Since the future understanding with 
Great Russia ” was to be the “‘ permanent target of Germany’s foreign 
policy,” it was “inappropriate to antagonise Russia’s masters.” 
Through careful manceuvring he was able to swing over a sufficient 
number of senior Reichswehr officers from supporting the Putschists. 


In conjunction with the general strike this was sufficient to leave them — 


with no alternative but to retire as gracefully as possible. Their defeat 
was resounding. It was not until Hitler seized power that Ludendorff 
came to play any part in German politics. Nor did von der Goltz and 
Hoffman have any share at all in the creation of the new Seeckt- 
dominated Reichswehr. 


Immediately after the Kapp Putsch Seeckt was made chief of the 


Reichswehr. One example of his breadth of vision in his new post may 
be quoted : under his direction the Reichswehr was the first of the post- 
IQIg armies to use psychoanalytic techniques in selecting candidates 
for promotion. But it was still some time before he could put his more 
far-reaching plans into effect. The Russian defeat in the Russo-Polish 
war of July-August 1920 was a disappointment, leaving as it did a 
barrier between the two countries which could only serve the interest 
of the entente. None the less it served as the decisive factor in clearing 
the decks, so to speak, for a political and military rapprochement between 
Germany and Russia. On the one hand it sealed the isolation of 
Russia ; on the other, it confirmed the Germans in their view that 
the Russians were as hostile to the Versailles system as they were 
themselves. At the end of 1920, Seeckt formed Special Group R to 
organise co-operation from the military angle. Its first move was to 
send a three-man delegation to Moscow consisting of Major Tschunke, 
General von Niedermayer and Lieutenant-Colonel Schubert. Tschunke 
was an economic expert, Niedermayer an explorer and strategist who 
had led German military missions to Persia and Afghanistan during 
the first world war, and Schubert had formerly been the German 
Military Attaché in Moscow. 

Almost a whole year passed before these contacts were to lead to 
tangible results. The major part of 1921, on the Russian side, was oc- 
cupied in weighing the desirability, or otherwise, of rapprochement 
with a bourgeois Germany. The issue was not decided until the end of 
the year, but thenceforth Seeckt’s plans began to mature. In Septem- 
ber 1921 negotiations were opened in Berlin, in the apartment of the 
then Major Schleicher, between Krassin and Vigdor Kopp, representing 
the Russians, and General Hasse, representing the Germans. The talks 
resulted in the establishment of a “Company for the encouragement of 
industrial enterprises,” known by its German initials as G.E.F.U 
Its capital was supplied by the German Government, acting through 
Josef Wirth, at that time Minister of Finance as well as Chancellor 
G.E.F.U.’s three main tasks were the establishment of a Junkers 
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factory at Fili, near Moscow, a factory for poison-gas at Trotsk in 
Samara province, and the production of 300,000 artillery shells under 
the supervision of German engineers. This was mainly Tschunke’s 
responsibility. Niedermayer was principally concerned with the erec- 
tion of tank and aviation training schools. Schubert soon left the mis- 
sion to maintain contact with Krupps. 

The political background to these developments, based on the 
Rapallo Treaty of April 1922, was favourable, and for some three to 
four years collaboration on these lines continued. But later develop- 
ments inside Germany were to deal severe blows to Seeckt’s policy 
vis-a-vis Russia. The first of these was the election of Hindenburg 
to the Presidency in early 1925. Although the full effects of this were 
not to assert themselves until the early ’thirties, the forces behind Hin- 
denburg were fundamentally extremist. The second blow at Seeckt 
was more immediate in its impact. It was the speech delivered by 
Scheidermann, the leader of the Social Democrats, to the Reichstag on 
December 16th, 1926, when he revealed many of the hitherto closely 
kept secrets of the Reichswehr. This resulted soon afterwards in the 
factories being closed down. There was also another reason for this. 
When the Inter-Allied Military Control Commission was withdrawn 
early in 1927 as one of the unwritten conditions of the Locarno pact, 
and when its final report, revealing the full extent to which Germany 
had thwarted the Commission’s efforts, was suppressed, the need for 
arms factories abroad automatically lapsed. Thus, for a variety of 
reasons, the main theatre of German rearmament from 1926-7 was 
transferred to Germany itself. In the special case of Russia this reflected 
at the military level the weakening of the Rapallo political basis 
following Locarno. 

The last blow at Seeckt was his own forced resignation from the post 
of Chef der Heeresleitung. This took place in October 1926 and was 
largely engineered by Schleicher, who exploited the political blunder 
committed by Seeckt when he invited the ex-Crown Prince to attend 
some army manceuvres. Nevertheless, the tradition of Russo-German 
“Waffenbriiderschaft’’ had taken such deep roots that Seeckt’s dis- 
appearance from the scene made little difference. Shortly before his 
exit he was able to assure Krestinsky, the Russian Ambassador to 
Berlin from 1921 to 1930, that no change in German military policy 
need be feared. All that happened was that, with the closure of the 
factories, the emphasis shifted to training in forbidden weapons, tactical 
exercises, the testing of prototypes, etc. This second phase lasted from 
approximately 1927 to 1934. It is much less well documented than the 
earlier, and the student is reduced to fragmentary items of information. 
These go to show, however, that the collaboration continued until Hitler 
put an end to it. On January 19th, 1927, for example, the M timchener 
Post published a list of Reichswehr officers who had gone to Russia to 
conclude agreements relating to the manufacture of a new heavy fighter. 
In 1929, one of the charges of treason against the pacifist Carl von 
Ossietzky was that he had published in his journal Die Weltbiihne 
material relating to German aviation activities in Russia. In 1931 the 
widow of a Lieutenant-Colonel Amlinger inserted a memorial notice in 
the Press stating that her husband had died “‘in distant Russia for his 
fatherland, in the exercise of his profession as aviator.” And at the 
Nuremberg War Crimes Trial of twelve Krupp officials late in 1947, 
one witness, Johann Hoffman, said he had been sent to Russia in May 
1933 to instruct the Red Army in the use of Krupp tanks. 
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During this latter period Seeckt was largely removed from the 
scene of action. In the late ’twenties and early ‘thirties he 
spent much time in China, having accepted an invitation from 
Chiang Kai-shek to reorganise the Chinese Nationalist armies. 
In 1930 he joined the German People’s Party, which Stresemann 
had led for so long, in an attempt to secure a political base for 
his plans. But very soon afterwards Seeckt moved over to sup- 
porting the Nazis, in whom he saw the only force capable of 
providing the army with the mass backing it needed for its further 
development. In contrast to the experience of the Kappists, the army 
would not now find itself in opposition to the masses but, on the con- 
trary, would be assured of their support. On this basis a reconciliation 
of a sort took place between him and such old enemies as von der Goltz 
and Ludendorff. It was of short duration, however, for Seeckt took a 
more serious view of the Nazis’ aggressive intentions towards Russia 
than did most of his contemporaries in the Reichwehr. In several 
articles in the Kélnische Zeitung in 1933 and in a brochure of the same 
year—Deutschland zwischen Ost und West (Germany between East and 
West)—he constantly discusses the theme of relations with Russia and 
always comes to the same conclusion ; “‘ Shall Poland advance to the | 
Oder ? Such possibilities assume tangible form if we leave Russia out - 
of our calculations.’”’ Niedermayer, too, was hardly less categorical. | 
In his Wehrgeographische Betrachtung der Sowjet-Union (Military- 
geographic considerations on the Soviet Union) he writes: “In the 
same way as Russia needs our political and technical help for its 
internal reconstruction, de we need Russia’s help and friendship in the 
struggle against Versailles.’’ Seeckt did not live to see his warnings 
disregarded by Hitler. He died in 1936 at the age of seventy. But his 
prophecy of a Poland on the Oder is a tribute to his insight into the 
strategic nature of Russian foreign policy and to his foresight into the 
danger of any German attack on Russia. Where he failed was in backing 
the Nazis. Like the rest of the Reichswehr, he also was “‘ hoist with his 
own petard.” LIONEL KOCHAN. 


WOMEN AND COLONIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


S far back as 1913 Lowes Dickinson wrote the following, which 
As not only increasingly true of India but of every other territory 

where British rule in any of its varied constitutional forms has 
been shaping the people’s development. “‘ The position of women, too, 
another peculiar feature of Indian civilisation, is being profoundly 
affected by Western influences. ... Still for good or evil, whoever rules 
India, and even if she rules herself, this change, I believe, will proceed. 
There is something in it world wide and secular, and it is one of the 
profoundest social changes which the modern world is witnessing.” 
Few officials who have worked overseas would be inclined to deny this, 
but the impression remains that it is not an aspect of growth which is 
sufficiently discussed or considered. The concentration seems to be so 
much on political questions that some of the more fundamental reasons 
for the break-up of the social pattern do not receive the investigation 
they merit. When, for example, there is a riot at a colliery in Nigeria, 
there is talk of Communism and subversive forces. Without a doubt 
these matters are serious and action must be taken on immediate 
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problems, but from the point of view of the general public the dis- 
cussion seems to stop there and any analysis of influences other than 
political ones is not made known, even if it is undertaken at all. No one 
here really believes that man is a political animal only, although it 
would be easy to deduce the idea from much current literature, especially 
in newspapers and journals. What is, however, unfortunate is that the 
intelligentsia in so many newly developing countries do appear to have 
come to the conclusion that politics is all that matters. For one thing 
there are branches of the subject which can be easily seized upon and 
dealt with superficially, with always much excitement and sometimes a 
little glory. The deeper changes in a social structure move slowly and 
are unspectacular, and unlike the political manifestations no one can 
snatch an immediate advantage from an attempt to understand them. 

One of the results of these changes among all peoples coming to 
political consciousness is a want of balance in the new form of society 
by reason of the differing rates of development between the women and 
the men. It has always been recognised that in the older patterns, 
before the influence of Western civilisation had begun to take effect, a 
definite equilibrium had been maintained: There can be no question 
now of turning back to this. As Lowes Dickinson says, for good or evil 
change will proceed, the change he mentions and many others as well. 
It seems doubtful whether in the many plans which are made for 
colonial development enough attention is given to this danger of 
- encouraging a society to grow on a one-sided pattern, or whether it is 
often considered that a completely unexpected pattern might emerge, 
should the women of a country start to change in their own way and at 
their own pace. 

It is not difficult to understand why theoretical discussion of this 
type is not common. Too many unknown factors are involved for 
generalisations about future possibilities to seem anything but the 
wildest surmises. Moreover the people most competent to make such 
an analysis are those who know a country thoroughly and the inter- 
woven strands of all the human aspects of its growth. These people are 
usually working officials whose numbers are few and whose tasks are 
heavy. Their days are burdened with the administration of such prosaic 
but necessary affairs as justice, budgets, agricultural controls, and there 
is little time for imagining a future dependent on remote contingencies. 
A point may arrive when it is obvious that the machinery is not working 
as it should, but it is impossible to stop it and take it to pieces in order 
to find out what is not fitting. Examination of difficulties has to be 
undertaken while the day-to-day business still goes on. Flaws may 
therefore increase to alarming proportions, because the underlying 
causes could not be discovered in time nor perhaps remedied even when 
found. It may unhappily be possible that this question of women’s 
development lies in the latter category. The cheerful side of the picture, 
however, is that, as the effects cannot be calculated, hope is still per- 
missible. ! 

Bound up with this matter of administration is that article of the 
British creed which does not wish to disrupt unduly the organisation of 
a society, as it had evolved before the coming of Western rule. This has 
resulted in the famous system of Native Administration and at the 
other extreme has produced an exaggerated fear of “ detribalisation.”’ 
Under this system and also in cases of Direct Rule the contacts of any 
official will be to a very great extent with the men of the tribe only. 
There are exceptions to this, of course, but the number of instances in 
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which women are consulted in administrative matters is bound to be so 
small as to be negligible. This does not mean that the women’s interests | 
are disregarded through deliberate neglect ; it is assumed that they are 
represented in the development of their menfolk. This may not 
necessarily be true. It is axiomatic that the interests of both men and 
women in any pattern of society are indissoluble but it presumes a high 
degree of insight for these complexities to be thoroughly understood. | 
It is certainly beyond the capacity of the average man progressing from | 
a tribal organisation. Intoxicated by the vision of his own emergence — 
from village hut to Government office he may very well be forgiven 
if he does not realise the emptiness of this promotion without a corres- 
ponding growth on the part of his womenfolk. If, moreover, European 
officials applaud such development and overlook the want of balance ~ 
it is not to be hoped that he will see it for himself. It takes several | 
generations of masculine education and often a certain degree of 
sophistication before the men themselves become aware of the injurious 
effect of this discrepancy between their own level of advancement and 
that of the women from whom they must choose their wives. The | 
egoism of this attitude is quite unintentional. 

At a less advanced stage one often finds an unreasoned clinging to the 
existing manner of the domestic hearth. For example in comparatively 
primitive pagan areas students or the older pupils in a school, who 
would generally be of mature age and possibly already married, find no | 
inconsistency in fitting themselves as clerks and teachers into the world 
as they know it, but are chary of altering the way of life of their women. 
Start a discussion, as the writer has often done, on the subject of girls’ 
education and the criticism is always in the form of practical details 
concerning the changes which would ensue in the present social struc- | 
ture. The notion is not regarded as fantastic nor condemned out of | 
hand but examined in the light of the conditions which they know. | 
These young men do not realise the anomaly of their own position and 
it is hardly to be expected that they would understand the complicated 
adjustments with their womenfolk which the very fact of their own | 
schooling will gradually necessitate. To so many education is just | 
another amenity to be added on to ordinary life. The uncomfortable 
inner stirrings it produces are but dimly apprehended and often break | 
out in ways which prove troublesome to all. Nevertheless men who | 
welcome the changes in their own sphere and do not question their | 
desirability are frequently conscious of the disrupting effect on home 
life and the stability of its routine, should their women be educated and | 
begin to think for themselves. 

There should be no thought here of ascribing blame to anyone, | 
not to the men who grasp eagerly at educational opportunities nor to the 
early European administrator, who offered these. It would have needed | 
an unusual degree of vision in the latter for them to have foreseen the | 
results of the modest amount of education which they regarded as | 
necessary in the beginning. And something more than human for them | 
to have predicted the present unfortunate lack of balance. To say that | 
they were of necessity themselves male is not to sneer nor to carp but to | 
recognise that problems, so much hidden from view, would not be likely 
to occur to a man doubtless overwhelmed by other difficulties demand- | 
ing immediate action. Most of all in the majority of the territories _ 
concerned the masculine element would be predominant in the normal | 
form of the existing society. It is not an oversimplification to say that 
on the whole the position of a woman in these overseas countries falls 
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into one of two groups. She is either shut away in some form of purdah 
or harem or she is the worker on the small agricultural plot. The term 
“drudge” is generally applied to the latter but it has overtones of 
meaning which suggest unfairness and tend to distort the picture. Ina 
primitive state of society this element of unfairness does not enter ; it is 
only when the masculine status begins to change and the shape of the 
social structure is altered that the word “‘ drudge ” is merited. 

It is natural that in either of these types of society education should 
come first to its men. They were encouraged to accept Western ideas 
and they seized with zest on a few such as colourful politics and the 
glories of office without thought of the position of women in this changed 
society. When, however, comparisons came, the immediate demand was 
for better housewives to fit into the new conditions as comfortably as 
wives had fitted into the old régime. Education for girls in most places 
therefore begins on this note, ‘‘ better wives and mothers.’”’ What is 
not understood in this connection is that human beings are not so 
indefinitely malleable as the planners wish to believe. Just as the 
original intention to educate the men of an administered territory to 
fill minor posts in the administration has led to the vast projects which 
culminate in institutions of University status, so this timorous idea of 
improving home life is beginning to have the repercussions which Lowes 
Dickinson noted. This is equally true of other places than India but it 
is often obscured through such statements as the following, which 
appears in an education report for Northern Nigeria. Speaking of 
domestic science centres the report states: “‘ They are very popular 
with parents and with prospective husbands of schoolgirls.” 

The opinion of the girls themselves no one thought to record. It is 
highly probable that the girls in question enjoyed the courses very much 
but it is part of the manner of regarding girls’ education that the 
emphasis is given to the husbands’ approval. It is to this point that 
attention should be directed. The education of women can no longer be 
thought of only in terms of their men’s wishes. Whether “ for good or 
evil’ the change has come to some women and is coming to others. 
However small and limited the amount of schooling allowed to girls it 
sets them apart from the tradition of the old ways and no amount of 
concentration on domestic science centres can contain within pre- 
scribed boundaries the growth which arises, however hesitantly, from 
any sort of beginning. In some individual cases the growth is rapid and 
plenty of examples can be found in English colleges and hospitals of 
women from overseas anxious to learn from motives which they cannot 
explain, but certainly adapting themselves to a strange world in a way 
which will modify the lives of many others. These cases are too obvious 
to need emphasis ; they are the extreme manifestations of a widespread 
change of attitude which may revolutionise social patterns far more 
than any political creed. Nurses and teachers are needed but it is not 
only in their work that they are important. It is because they have 
stepped out of the age-old picture of woman in the home and 
economically dependent on her husband. So far the majority of women 
may appear to be untouched and the acceptance of their traditional 
place to continue. It is sometimes argued therefore that no change of 
moment is taking place, but such argument betrays merely a wilful 
blindness. a 

The educational ferment may act slowly at first but it is enough for 
it to have begun at all. It is highly significant that there are places 
where women who are experiencing the satisfactions of the teaching 
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profession, particularly from the point of view of interest, power and 
monetary considerations, begin to question the desirability of marriage 
on the terms they know. In Mohammedan countries, for instance, the 
ease and prevalence of divorce makes the stability of a woman’s life 
exceedingly precarious. Women who are capable of responsibility for 
their own affairs, and who can retain also the respected status of a 
schoolmistress discuss in all earnestness therefore the advantages of 
celibacy and independence. 

Unfortunately the desire for independence does not always manifest 
itself in such inoffensive decisions. There are places, particularly sea- 
ports and large towns, where the escape from a burdensome domesticity 
is to a life of licence. The relationships resulting from this other extreme 
make as bad citizens out of both men and women as intemperance in 
politics makes of half educated men. The answer to this is not, of course, 
no education for women but more and better education for both sexes. 
Such instances do not represent by any means the whole of the picture 
but they are always and very properly cited as illustrating the decay of 
the traditional equilibrium in a period of rapid and headlong change. 

Even in Europe the strains and stresses in the balance of society have 
not yet been fully adjusted, but the growth of institutions has been 


slower, with time for consolidation. In reasonable measure educational - 


opportunities are equal for both men and women. In the Colonies and 
other administered territories time is an enemy, because it cannot be 
allowed in adequate amount. Moreover much of the discrepancy 
between male and female education is due to sordid matters of finance 
and the difficulties of staff, as well as to the attitude discussed above. 
There is never enough money and everyone is so impatient for results 
that whatever revenue is available has to be spent on clamant needs. 
To enable the education of women in these places to draw level with 
that of the men would mean calling a halt to all new schemes for boys’ 
schools and colleges and letting the present ones continue in a modified 
form, while all the funds were concentrated on girls for an unknown 
period of years. It is, of course, the proposal of a lunatic, for, even if'a 
Government had the strength and temerity to attempt such a measure, 
it would be impossible to guarantee the required results. Unprecedented 
ventures are liable to develop unforeseen consequences ; and the 
interest of the experiment would hardly justify its being undertaken. 
As one example among many, however, one may note the figures given 
for education in the year 1945 in Agriculture in the Sudan. On boys’ 
education at all levels expenditure was {FE 145,800, on girls’ [E29,000. 
For the Gordon Memorial College the figure was £{E57,000 and since 
then this institution has received a donation of one million pounds from 
the British Government. The same is true of most of the countries 
under Colonial Government, although in many cases the facts are 
masked by a presentation of the figures as a whole. 

This is not intended as a querulous complaint about unfairness. 
Practical administrators have to be governed by the immediate needs 
of the people they rule. Yet with so much planning going on it is 
permissible to ask how far this uneven balance of development is taken 
into account. The most widely heard reference to the matter is generally 
that “the backwardness and conservatism of the women retard 
progress.’ Statements of this kind are made not only by officials from 
outside but by the men of the country itself. Sometimes this back- 
wardness serves unjustifiably as an excuse for inaction or for an 
explanation of the fact that progress is not following the lines 
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expected. Underlying this attitude is the false assumption that without 
the brake of the women’s backwardness progress would follow the 
desired plan. There is no reason to believe that this would be so. 
Human material is exasperatingly intractable. 

In the Report on the Development of Education in Sierra Leone the 
following occurs concerning the content of syllabuses. ‘“‘ This opinion, 
which has long since been discarded by Education Departments, is still 
held by some educated Africans who tend to regard any attempt to 
Africanise the school syllabus as likely to impede progress and who view 
such proposals as those in connection with Literacy Movements and 
Mass Education as matters of minor importance in comparison with the 
expansion of the traditional school system.’’ The Education Depart- 
ments may have right on their side in theory but the demand for the 
European type of education, which does after all stem from a 
liberal tradition, is not likely to lessen while Africans conclude that 
it has been responsible for the supremacy of Europeans in overseas 
territories. 

This refusal to develop according to plan is likely to be even more 
noticeable where women are concerned, because in their education so 
much emphasis has been laid on the advisability of vocational training 
only. Both administrators abroad and educational pundits in England 
suggest that the aim of schools for girls should be to equip competent 
nurses and midwives and possibly teachers but most of all good house- 
wives. It can hardly be repeated too often that here also once the 
process is begun, it is not within the power of the policy-makers to 
retain it within specified limits. In the matter of chemical processes a 
ferment may be checked because all the ingredients are probably under- 
stood. The education of women is not as easily controlled as the making 
of vintage wines. Admittedly this is not peculiar to women’s education. 
There are plenty of cases of systems which started off with such aims as 
the following but to which pressure of circumstance has brought very 
different results. 


“« The needs . . . consist 
(i) in the creation of a small artisan class 
(ii) in the diffusion among the masses of the people of education 
sufficient to make them understand the elements of the machin- 
ery of Government. 
(iii) in the creation of a native administrative class who will ulti- 
mately fill many minor posts.” 


It is a far cry from this to Legislative Assemblies and demands for 
Dominion status. Similarly there are numerous indications that half- 
hearted beginnings to educate for “‘ better wives and mothers ” have 
developed into schemes for a liberal and academic education for women. 
What is of supreme importance is not only what these women become 
as individuals but the faint stirrings among them to criticism of their 
accepted lot, for in this matter the few will infect the many. It would 
be idle to pretend that there is a change of outlook of any dimensions 
but it would be equally irresponsible to suggest that modern trends 
leave the women of developing countries untouched. The question at 
the moment is not whether action can be taken or plans conceived 
regarding unpredictable developments but whether if in making plans 
for the future this imponderable element is sufficiently considered. 
There is little doubt that the subject of balance as a disturbing factor 
in rapidly growing nations has not received enough attention and still 
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less has been turned to this slow revolution which may well upset the 
most careful calculations. There is so much writing on the wall these 
days that few have time to decipher the fainter scripts, but this legend 
is not written any less plainly now than when Lowes Dickinson 


remarked it. 
InA BEASLEY. 


THE JEWS OF ROME. 


POMPOUS and decidedly ugly building, dating from the beginning 
Ae this century, with a high, gilded dome and strange, oriental- 
ising ornaments, disturbs the quiet harmony of the old houses 
bordering the Tiber near the Portico of Octavia and the remains of the 
Marcellus Theatre. It is the synagogue of Rome’s Jewish community, 
and the maze of narrow, dirty streets directly behind it constitutes, 
even to-day, a kind of ghetto inhabited almost exclusively by Jews and 
full of their characteristic trades such as pedlars and tailors. Gourmets 
of every denomination like to come here on account of several famous 
Jewish restaurants, most famous among them that of Piperno’s, where 
the best fried artichokes as well as some other renowned specialties are ~ 
to be found. 

With its dubious taste and splendour the synagogue bears witness 
not only to the decline of Italian architecture around the turn of the 
century but also to the self-assertion of Rome’s Jewry at a time when 
the Mayor of Rome was a man by name of Nathan. A Jew at the head 
of the Eternal City’s administration ! In order to realise the significance 
of this, one must remember the many restrictions and humiliations to 
which the Jews had, for many centuries, been subjected under Papal 
rule. Whenever a new Pope was crowned the elders of the Jewish 
community had to appear prostrate before him, in a sort of mock 
ceremony, to implore his indulgence. They were not allowed to leave 
the ghetto except on one day during the Easter week, when they were 
herded into a certain church to listen to a special sermon by a Catholic 
priest who pointed out to them their guilt of crucifying the Saviour and 
their consequent damnation to the torments of Hell. All this came to an 
end when, on September 20th, 1870, Italian troops marched into Rome. 
No racial anti-semitism had ever existed in Italy, and with the downfall 
of the Ecclesiastical State discrimination on religious grounds was 
immediately abolished. Jews now became free citizens, in Rome as well 
as throughout the rest of the Italian kingdom, and they could make 
full use of their remarkable talents in every sphere of activity. Nothing 
prevented them either from building their somewhat showy Temple, 
whose gilded dome seemed to challenge the Cathedral of St. Peter’s, 
far across the Tiber. 

It is easily understood that Roman Jews turned into good, patriotic 
citizens of that Italian State to which they owed a particular debt of 
gratitude. As good patriots, quite a few of them became fervent 
Fascists at a time when it looked as if Mussolini were the only man 
capable of saving Italy from chaos. Fascism, on the other hand, 
displayed an attitude of complete racial and religious indifference and 
freely admitted Jews to high positions in the party, the State and in the 
economic life of the country. Only in 1938 it became apparent that 
grave dangers might be ahead for Jews in Italy. In a completely 
unforeseen move Mussolini adopted a set of racial laws of the Nazi 
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type. They were mild, as compared to German models, and they did 
not spell inevitable ruin for those concerned ; moreover, they were 
applied with remarkable restraint and moderation. However, Fascism 
had now become openly anti-semitic, and with the rising tide of German 
influence in Rome it could be foreseen that sooner or later pressure on 
the Jews would further increase. Nevertheless, very few Jews left the 
country ; the great majority were confident that things would not take 
too bad a turn after all. And, indeed, these optimists seemed right. 
The Italian people flatly and openly disapproved of the Duce’s new 
anti-semitic course, and one may even say that with its 1acial laws 
Fascism for the first time lost a good deal of its popularity. Mussolini 
himself became aware of this and was reluctant to move further in a 
direction so obviously damaging to his credit with the nation. Thus, 
the Roman Jews remained more or less unmolested during the first 
phases of the war, although it was perfectly obvious that their sym- 
pathies were not with Hitler and Mussolini but with the Allies. 

When, on July 25th, 1943, the Fascist régime was overthrown, the 
golden times of complete freedom and equality seemed to have come 
back. The Jews passed six happy weeks. But then came that grey, 
oppressive September afternoon, when German panzers, draped with 
big swastika banners, made their entry into the dumbfounded city, 
when Marshal Kesselring’s menacing proclamations appeared on the 
walls and harsh German voices started bellowing orders from Rome’s 
- radio station. This marked the beginning of a nine months’ period that 
will live on in the annals of Roman Jewry as the most terrific episode 
in all its two thousand years of experience. It started like in the 
darkest Middle Ages: the Germans imposed a contribution on the 
Jewish community—so and so many pounds of pure gold, to be de- 
livered within 24 hours, as a ransom ; otherwise the ghetto would be 
ransacked and set on fire. Pale and frightened elders went from house 
to house and collected among their co-religionists every available piece 
of gold, down to the last wedding ring. But when the lot was weighed 
_ it was still several pounds short of the total prescribed by the Germans. 
Then something happened that, in its way, may be considered an 
historic event. The Pope sent word to the Jewish community that he 
was willing to furnish the missing quantity of gold. Thus the Holy 
See, for centuries the oppressor of the “ infidels,” now turned into their 
saviour from disaster. 

The S.S. officer who took over the contribution must have been at 
pains to conceal an ironic grin. Very soon it was to become obvious 
how little the “ tolerance ” bought with this gold was worth in reality. 
_ Early one morning, a few weeks later, the Jews found S.S. guards with 
tommy-guns at every exit of the ghetto. Thousands of men and women, 
babies as well as greybeards, were torn from their beds, herded into 
trucks and carried away—to Poland. Only a few of them were to come 
back alive after the war. Outside the ghetto, too, the manhunt broke 
loose on that fateful morning. All throughout Rome the S.S. arrested 
every Jew they could lay hands on. Those who were spared that day 
owed their lives to the spontaneous assistance of the Roman population, 
_ who did everything in their power to warn the menaced, to shelter and 
_ hide the fugitives. On the other side, the Jews had a traitress among 
themselves—a demonic, dark-haired girl by name of Celeste Da Porto, 
nicknamed ‘Pantera nera’—Black Panther—for her cruel ferocity. 
She took money from the S.S. for betraying the hideouts of many Jews, 
and even lured some among them into the deadly Nazi trap. When, 
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after the liberation, Italian authorities hunted her down and put her 1 
to trial for her misdeeds, she was all but lynched by a mob of furious 


Jews led by relatives of some of her victims. 
Catholic monasteries had now become the main hiding-places of the 


Jews, who could no longer dare to sleep in their homes. Rome is full of : 
Catholic convents, congregations and hospices, and they all threw their | 
doors open to the persecuted. However, it was by no means sure — 
whether the S.S. would respect the immunity of those religious institu- _ 
tions. Therefore the following eight months were a period of constant | 
fear for the Jews who had found refuge within their walls. Moreover — 


it was also a period of confinement, for only during certain hours of the 
day, and with many precautions, could they venture to leave their 


hideouts, always in danger of getting caught in one of the frequent | 


round-ups. At 7 p.m. the monasteries closed their doors, and whoever 
failed to come back before that hour would very probably never 
return. 

Towards the end of May 1944 the windows of Roman houses rattled 


from the roar of gunfire slowly approaching across the Alban Hills. — 


The Jews, in their hideouts, listened to the far sounds, their faces 
radiant with hope. And then, after two days of anguishing uncertainty 
as to whether the whole city was to be blown up by the retreating 
Germans, came that unforgettable evening of June 4th, when the endless 
grey tank columns of the Fifth Army felt their way into Rome, and 
jubilant crowds lined the streets to greet the liberators. That night an 
old man performed a strange sort of hieratic dance on Via del Babuino, 


in front of the passing American troops. “‘ Sono ebreo!”’—“I am a | 


Jew !”’—he exclaimed over and again in a paroxysm of relief and 
elation, and the people around him congratulated him, shook his hands, 


slapped him on the shoulder, embraced him. A couple of days later, the | 


synagogue on the bank of the Tiber was reopened. <A solemn thanks- 


giving service reunited all that had survived of Rome’s Jewish com- | 


munity. An American Army Rabbi sang the old Hebrew prayers and 
then addressed his Roman brethren ina lengthy speech. All of asudden 
the audience became restless and fidgety. “It is nearly seven,” 


someone called out to the Rabbi, “‘the monasteries are going to close !”’ | 


Whether literally true or not, this anecdote is very characteristic of the 


entirely new relationship between Roman Jews and the Church that | 
had developed during those nine months of Nazi persecution. This was 
further underlined by a sensational event: Rome’s Chief Rabbi | 
embraced the Catholic faith and explained this surprising step by | 
stating that the conduct of the Catholic clergy towards the Jews during | 
that period of persecution had convinced him of the inner truth of the | 


Christian faith. . 


One of the best preserved among the ancient monuments on the | 
Forum Romanum is the Arch of Titus, famous for its reliefs showing | 


the conquest of Israel by Titus and the destruction of the Temple. 


Around this arch gathered Rome’s Jewry, waving flags and chanting | 


Hebrew hymns, when the United Nations Assembly resolved to create 


an independent Jewish State. They thus celebrated the rebirth of | 
Israel on the very spot and in front of the very monument that bears 
testimony to Israel’s downfall almost two thousand years ago. Rarely | 


has there been in human history a commemoration so full of a deeply 
moving symbolic significance. 


. PERCY ECKSTEIN. 
Anacapri. 


| 
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‘“FLYING SAUCERS.”’ 


HAT is behind the mystery of the so-called “ flying saucers,” 
or discs? For, when the incidents are examined and due 
' allowance made for the hoaxing tendencies of some North 
Americans, there remains a balance of evidence, and curious data—an 
element of mystery—which cannot be fairly dismissed as “‘ mass 
hysteria,” hallucinations, or the exercise of a mythopeeic faculty almost 
as common in our own age of mechanism and atomic nuclear fissioning 
as in the later Middle Ages, or the middle decades of the seventeenth 
century. After two years of investigation through the medium of a 
body called the “ Project Saucer,” the United States Air Force, in 
December, 1949, dismissed the whole affair as misinterpretation of 
natural objects, confusing the planet Venus with something very 
different, and so forth. But this downright dismissal of the whole 
mysterious affair ignores, as this article hopes to show, well corroborated 
incidents, and even one case of tragic death recorded in the files of the 
United States Air Force’s ‘‘ Project Saucer.” Its own experts admit 
that since January, 1948, they have, with the aid of scientific consult- 
ants from universities and from governmental institutions, examined 
more than 375 reported incidents. It must also be noted that the United 
States Air Force report on the ‘“‘ Project Saucer ”’ says nothing of the 
very large number of incidents examined by their investigators before 
January, 1948. 

Let it be said that in both Great Britain and the U.S.A. there are 
many intelligent and thoughtful people, by no means crackpots or 
“delusional mystics,’’ who have been investigating this mysterious 
subject as far back as 1946, when the stories about these crudely named 
aerial objects began to appear in the United States and British Press. 
I myself, then a member of the editorial staff of a London morning 
newspaper, soon noted how a sort of tacit censorship began to eliminate 
such stories from the tape machines even before they became the stock- 
in-trade of those luckless gentlemen, the newspaper cartoonists, who 
are hard put to it to find daily subjects for their naturally flagging and 
jaded powers of invention. Both in Britain and the U.S.A. authority is 
well aware of the tendency of many folk to panic after the long-drawn- 
out nights and days so many of us endured in the last world war. Nerves 
were on edge ; indeed, still are so. It is a matter of observation that the 
general apprehension, arising from the realisation of the fact that man 
now has it in his power to destroy himself and his so-called civilisation 
by using knowledge hardly fit to be entrusted to gods, has created a 
psychological atmosphere in which the reported “ sightings ” are not so 
cavalierly dismissed as they doubtless would have been, say, in 1939. 

The dissidents ask some significant questions : (1) Why do the United 
States authorities in Washington refuse to allow anyone outside the 
top ranks of the Air Force to see the “sighting reports”’ of the “ Project 
Saucer,’ from 1947-9, on which their very summary judgment 
is based ? (2) What about the other reports—not illusions or hoaxes— 
involving deaths of experienced pilots in the “ flying saucer ”’ chase 
that, as I said, are in their own files, and cannot be “ killed” or ex- 
plained away in this downright fashion? These queer aerial objects 
have been seen all over the world, and inside the Iron Curtain, and 
have been of a type to preclude any notion that they are long-range 
controlled missiles. In England they have been seen in Surrey, flying 
in opposite directions. They have been reported in the skies over 
Birmingham. My last account is that one was seen 1n January, 1950, 
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in the shape of a green light and tail of white sparks, travelling at an 
amazing speed in the sky off the coast between Filey and Berwick-on- 
Tweed. Some newspapers called it a ‘“‘ meteor,”’ but what meteor carries 
a green light and emits tail sparks ? I wish to draw notice to a remark- 
able fact about the periodicity of these strange objects in the sky. 
At the United States Air Force’s base at the Wright-Patterson airfield, 
in Ohio, the ‘‘ Project Saucer’s ” experts have a graph showing that, 
since 1947, the sightings of these objects start in January (as in this 
year, 1950), reach a peak in July, and then there is a break, after which 
the next cycle again starts in the January following, and reaches a 
climax in July. No one knows why these mysterious objects seem to 
fade out of the skies after July. 

It would be wrong to assume that reports of mysterious objects seen 
in the skies are only a phenomenon of our own day. Indeed I have 
myself, in ten years of research, accumulated a very lengthy dossier 
of such reports, dating both before and long after the year 1836. Many | 
of them are to be found in scientific journals and annual reports of © 
learned bodies. I have only space to cite one such report, and I do it 
for a particular reason : 

Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, 1870: Extract from the 
log of the barque, Lady of the Lake, Captain F. W. Banner: On ~ 
March 22nd, 1870, in Lat. 5° 47’ N., Long. 27° 52’ W. (in the North 
Atlantic, west of the coast of Liberia, West Africa), my crew reported 
a strange object in the sky....It, as I saw, wasa“cloud”’ of circular 
form, with an included semi-circle divided into four parts, and a central 
shaft running from the centre of the circle and extending far outward 
and curving far backward.... The thing travelled against the wind, 
appearing from the south, settling right into the wind’s eye, visible for 
half an hour, much lower than other clouds, and was lost to sight in the 
sky as dusk came on. I drew it as follows : ’ 


In March, 1950, an exactly similar object was seen in the sky over 
St. Matthew, South Carolina. The man who saw it says “ It was like a 
half moon with a tail in it!” 

Astonishing reports of strange objects in the skies were made by 
United States pilots flying over the Philippines in June, 1944. One 
pilot logged what he saw as follows: “Saw a huge mystery craft in 
sky. It turned at angle of 90 deg. in an instant.” Japanese war-time 
fliers saw them over Japan and took them for United States mys- 
tery planes; but they were neither Japanese nor United States 
machines, nor of Russian or British origin. Again, I summarise 
reports made by United States pilots over Japan, and in the Rhine area, 
in 1944-5. The pilots nicknamed them “ Foo fighters.” 

U.S. crews of B.29s over Japan were followed by “ balls of fire,” 
which came very close and changed colour from orange to white. One 
was a ball three feet in diameter. Pilot went into cloud and tried to 
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evade it, but could not. These mysterious balls had no wings or fuselage, 
but could keep pace with top speed of any U.S. plane. Over Truk lagoon, 
a B.24 Liberator at 17,000 feet was followed by two red lights from 
below. Their colour repeatedly changed. At dawn one pilot saw a ball 
climb 15,000 feet and stay in the sun. These mysterious objects seemed 
under an unseen central direction, but were not aggressive.... Eight 
similar balls seen in night sky over Strasbourg. U.S. ground stations, 
radioed by pilots, ridiculed reports that these balls were there. Dec. 
1944: Two U.S. pilots reported seeing glowing red object shoot up from 
below, and “suddenly change into an aircraft that did a wing-over, 
dived and vanished!” (This happened at Neustadt, near Vienna.) At 
same place, U.S. pilots radioed ground station that a gold ball with 
metallic envelope was seen flying at terrific speed. Ground station 
replied : “‘ Nothing in sky but your own planes !”’ 


I now have to tell of a remarkable experience of a United States 
coastguard patrol off Maury Island, Washington, West Coast, U.S.A., 
at 2 p.m. on June 21st, 1947. Here is the story I had from Harold 
A. Dahl and Fred L. Crissman of the harbour patrol of Tacoma, 
Washington, and I may preface it by stating that, after their experience 
became known, an unprecedented thing in United States coastguard 
annals happened. They were suddenly shifted overnight, and every 
effort of myself and some American friends failed to elicit from the 
United States authorities where they had gone and why. We were 
forced to conclude that the United States authorities desired to prevent 
the news reaching the Press, and so starting a possible panic. Said 
Dahl and Crissman—both sober-minded men, as would be demanded 
of a United States coastguard patrol : 


We were in our patrol motor launch off Maury Island, when this 
amazing thing happened. The sky was cloudy. Nearing the beach of 
the island. I [Dahl] looked upward, to scan the clouds, and was startled 
to see six very large, singularly shaped objects, which I can only describe 
as like aerial doughnuts. They were directly overhead at a height of 
about 2,000 feet. Five of them were circling and hovering round one 
that seemed in distress, and was slowly sinking. Not a sound could be 
heard of any machinery at work, and no living object was visible in 
them. The machine in trouble came down till it was only 500 feet above 
our heads. Each machine was clad in a shining metallic casing like gold 
or silver, burnished. Also each had a great dark cavity in the centre, 
and around the outer rims were spaced large portholes. On the inside 
of the hulls were what looked like large observation chambers. I [Dahl] 
had a camera with me, and I took photos of the phenomenal spectacle. 
On a sudden, one of the five circling machines lowered itself to the one 
in trouble. There came a dull explosion, and about two tons of white 
hot metal, incandescent, were spewed out. It hit the water of a lake 
below and generated clouds of live steam. We rushed for shelter to an 
overhanging cliff. A dog we had with us was struck by a piece of metal 
and killed. Then the rain of metal stopped. The whole strange formation 
of machines rose at high speed, noiselessly, vanished into a cloud, and 
seemed to go out to sea. We picked up some of the metal and found it 
still hot to the touch. Back on board our launch we found our radio 
out of action, though it had been in perfect operation when we set out 
on patrol. I surmise that, by some radiological means, the strange 
machines had ionised it and put it out of action. 


United States military intelligence sent two officers to collect speci- 
mens of the metal. They were loaded on to an Army bomber and flown 
back to base for a metallurgical analysis. On the way, the port engine 
burst into flames, the automatic fire 5 ll mysteriously went 
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out of action, and in the crash the two intelligence officers were killed. 
Strange to say, when a search party minutely examined the débris not a 
trace of the metal was found after a long and careful search. I am told 
that specimens of the metal were later analysed by chemical metal- 
lurgists at Chicago University, and found to consist of sixteen elements 
with a very high content of calcium. It looked as if the calcium had 
been cast on to the upper surfaces of the hulls of the singular machines, 
in order to absorb radioactivity, or the lethal rays of cosmic emanations mn 
outer space ! 

So far these strange machines had been non-aggressive. Perhaps, uf 
they come from outer space, ‘‘ they’ may be aware that man in our 
own planet has now the power not merely of destroying himself and 
his culture but of very seriously affecting extra-terrestrial conditions 
by blasting forth energy of whose nature he really knows very little. 
It is much easier to theorise why, if ‘‘ inter-space ships ”’ are a fact, 
‘they ” are so keenly interested in terrestrial doings than to say whence 
these machines come. Now occurred a tragic incident in which an 
experienced and careful war-time United States pilot, Captain Thomas 
Mantell, ordered to chase and close with a “flying disc,’ was smashed to 
atoms and his first-class Army plane disintegrated. At I p.m. on Jan- 
uary 7th, 1948, Mantell was ordered, with other pilots, to go in pursuit 
of a strange aerial object seen high over the airfield of Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. His orders came from the commandant of the airfield, 
Colonel Guy Hix. Here is a report I had from a man on the airfield 
at the time : 


Hix, in growing excitement, had watched through binoculars a queer 
object seen in the sky over the top of the observation tower. Hix said it 
was umbrella-shaped, half the apparent size of the moon, and white in 
colour, except for a streamer of red which seemed to rotate. He ordered 
Mantell and three other pilots to chase and close the queer thing. Two 
of the fliers found it impossible to overtake it. Its speed was terrific. 
They broke off, but Mantell went on climbing. At 18,000 feet he radioed 
to the control tower : ‘““ Am not gaining on it. It is flying at around 370 
miles an hour. I shall have to break off soon.”” Soon after, Mantell’s 
plane—a first-class U.S. Army machine—disintegrated in mid-air and 
crashed over a farm. The poor fellow was instantly killed. He was a 
level-headed chap, with an excellent record as a war-time and peace- 
time flier. 


The question arises : Did he try to close with the object, which in self- 
defence, operated or not from some unseen parent ship, brought some 
lethal ray of cosmic type to bear on his plane ? If that were so, we have 
a startling vista of possibilities ahead which one may wisely leave to the 
imagination of the reader. 

I must now close with an equally startling letter I had in 1948 from 
a man who was flying his own plane in a Middle Western State, in the 
same month as that in which Mantell was killed. This man was 600 ft. 
up, when, as he wrote me: 


I saw a sudden flash of light overhead. My engine coughed, and 
supposing ice had got into the carburettor I gave her full throttle. To 
my amazement the engine suddenly went out of action, but instead of 
the nose dropping for a glide, as is normal, the plane remained fixed and 
gripped, held in a level flight position. It seemed to be defying gravity, 
and the airspeed indicators were at zero. My body prickled as if with 
electricity. I had a queer feeling I was being examined minutely by 
something. I glanced aloft and saw one of the strange flying discs. It 
had a sort of glazed rim dotted with portholes. It was motionless, about 
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a quarter of a mile away. Higher up, I could see another strange 
machine. Then something forced me to switch on my magneto. My 
propeller turned and the engine functioned rhythmically again. 


As I write this, one reads a fantastic report of a mysterious machine 
crashing in lone mountains near Mexico City. No axe can dent its 
metal, and one makes no comment on the yarn that a man twenty- 
three inches tall emerged from it. ‘‘ Improvements ” of this sort merely 
gild the lily! But one may be fascinated by the Wellsian notion that, 
as these stories imply, if we cannot behave decently, and live as men, 
not as demons whose knowledge is ill adapted to our spiritual evolu- 
tion, we may one day find that our wonderful cosmos has a police that 
may enforce, with dire consequences, the warning that we are not the 
only pebbles on the beach of the universe, as some of our scientists seem 
rashly to suppose! Have any of them ever heard of Mark Twain’s 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven? It would do them no harm to 
read it. HAROLD T. WILKINS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


STEEL AND DISARMAMENT. 


HE interest created by the French Government’s proposal of 

May 9th last for a sort of pooling of French and German coal 
and steel production, as the nucleus of a wider international 
experiment in that sense, was due in some measure to the instinct to 
clutch at straws when danger threatens. In such a case, however, a 
straw might be transformed miraculously into a raft. In its essence 
the proposal reminded one, at any rate in the motive, of M. Briand’s 
old idea of a United States of Europe : but though the Schuman plan 
was more restricted in scope and envisaged a single practical factor in 
unity, yet the Briand prototype was on a first impression more logical ; 
although logic is not necessarily decisive in these things. The question 
suggested to the timid people by M. Schuman’s proposal was this, 
how could there be any workable system of joint productivity and 
control unless and until some form of political federation had first been 
agreed and put into operation ? In other words, how would it be poss- 
ible for the coal and steel production of, say, France, Germany and 
Britain to be subjected to a joint authority set up by the three govern- 
ments when those governments retained their full independent national 
sovereignty ? In practice the British representative on the authority, 
for instance, would, according to this argument, be a mere ambassador, 
who would constantly have to refer to his government for full powers. 
It would thus merely be another case of the old council of ambassadors. 
It could not aspire to anything more than to provide a regular and con- 
tinuing machinery for treaty-making about coal and steel; though 
such provision, of course, might be useful. Thus the timid argument. 
On the other hand, M. Schuman’s initiative had the merit of raising 
again, in a new form, the chronic problem of world government as the 
corrective of unrestricted national sovereignty. Leagues of Nations, 
United Nations and the rest are old and familiar challenges. During 
the past half-century the relevance of unrestricted national sovereignty 
to all proposals for international co-operation has been the constant 
obstacle. There must obviously be one of two things : either the govern- 
ments of the world must continue to be independent, sovereign and 
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armed, or they must merge their individual sovereignty in a supra- 
national sovereignty. So long as the nations remain totally sovereign— 
and this truth has been illustrated ad nauseam during the present half- 
century—there cannot be any effective organisation of a league of 
nations, no matter what name be given to it. The idea of constituting 
an international army—which was the main difference between the 
United Nations and the former League of Nations—fell flat for the 
same old reason: namely, that nothing is to be gained by an attempt 
at self-bamboozlement. So long as governments are individually and 
separately sovereign, and their independence is backed by armed force, 
so long will it be quite impossible to make any progress along the road 
to international harmony, peace and co-operation. 

Yet the notion of a world, or an international, government bristles 
with difficulty. No effective steps have yet been taken towards its 
realisation, for the simple reason that the nations are not prepared to 
take the ‘“‘risk”’ of sacrificing their armaments. In an intelligent 
point of view the greater risk lies, of course, in the retention of arma- 
ments, but that is too old and too obvious a truth to need restatement. 


So long as the nations are armed and independent so long will peace ~ 


be denied to them. Can M. Schuman’s suggestion make any impression 


on that old problem ? The kernel of the problem is the old enemy, fear. - 


So far in diplomatic history the enemy has had no setback, because in 
essence this is not an economic nor a political but a religious question ; 
and the religious content of the matter, the value of faith as the only 
possible safeguard against fear, is not even considered in the field of 
diplomacy. Yet there is no escape. These international discussions, 
conferences, impulses will go on until the simple vital truth begins to 
dawn ; and until it dawns they will go on failing. 

M. Schuman had the effect both of renewing the challenge and of 
suggesting a subtle method of meeting it. Steel is almost synonymous 
with armaments in the diplomatic vocabulary. (It incidentally happens 
in Great Britain to be a roost to rob in the Socialist outlook ; a circum- 
stance about which M. Schuman was careful to be tactful when in his 
announcement of May goth he declared that “the institution of the 
higher authority will not in any way prejudice the methods of owner- 
ship of enterprises.’’) Is it possible to subject steel, the main source of 
armaments, to international control (that is, to remove it from the 
unrestricted sovereign control of individual governments) ? That was 
the main, the startlingly revolutionary, question posed by M. Schuman, 
who made no secret of his desire to exorcise from Europe the old curse 
of Franco-German fear, suspicion, hatred and enmity, which has been 
the pivot, or one of the pivots, of the catastrophe that has devastated 
Europe and the world for half a century. Whatever be the answer it 
was a bold and commendable enterprise on M. Schuman’s part. M. 
Schuman has boldly declared that his scheme involves a sacrifice of 
national sovereignty. 

It may be arguable that in so perverse a field of activity as that of 
international affairs, where the logical technique of putting the horse 
before the cart has never been tried, there might be achieved some 
accidental success by the opposite technique. If—a big word perhaps, 
but 7/—the cart and the horse could somehow be got together, even 
backwards, there might be a possibility of a swing-round which would 
bring the horse to the front. In other words, if the means of making 
war were taken away the will to make war could be left to die its 
natural death. Put in that way the argument sounds attractive. What 
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is certainly and obviously true is that disarmament must come first if 
ever there is to be any settled state of security between the nations. 
The practical criterion, therefore, on which the Schuman initiative will 
inevitably be judged is whether it can help towards disarmament ? 
Will it be possible for what M. Schuman calls the “ authority ” to be set 
up to lead, say, the French and German Governments into a treaty 
which would effectively curtail their separate competence to manufac- 
ture armaments? If such a triumph were indeed to be achieved M. 
Schuman’s name would live imperishably in the hearts of men. The 
thin end of a good wedge would be well and truly driven into the old 
bad tradition. May God bless the enterprise in that sense ! 

The essential points in the Schuman text were these: (1) “... the 
task with which this common higher authority will be charged will be 
that of securing in the shortest possible time the modernisation of 
production and the improvement of its quality ; the supply of coal and 
steel on identical terms to the French and to the German markets as 
well as to the markets of other member countries ; the development in 
common of export to other countries ; and the equalisation as well as 
improvement of the living conditions of workers in these industries ”’ ; 
and (2) “the essential principles and undertakings... will be the 
subject of treaties signed between the States and submitted for the 
ratification of their parliaments.... The common higher authority 

entrusted with the management of the scheme will be composed of 
_ independent personalities appointed by governments on an equal 
(paritaire) basis. A chairman will be chosen by common agreement 
between governments ; its decisions will have executive force in France, 
Germany and other member countries. Appropriate measures will be 
provided for means of appeal against the decisions of the authority. 
A representative of the United Nations will be accredited to the 
authority. ...’’ and so on. , 

The publication of the proposal seemed to take many people by 
surprise both in France and in Germany. It was generally received 
with approval, and in some quarters with enthusiasm. General Smuts, 
whose opinion on such things commands universal respect, promptly 
greeted it with the observation that ‘“‘ M. Schuman has broken the spell 
that bedevilled Franco-German relations and has laid the basis of a 
new European order’”’ (Cape Town, May roth). The British Government, 
which has a craving for controlling things, kept its own enthusiasm well 
under control. Mr. Attlee on May 11th told the House of Commons, 
with a marked lack of enthusiasm, that the Schuman proposal was “a 
notable contribution towards the solution of a major European 
problem ”’—namely, as he put it, “the entry of Germany as a free 
member into the comity of European nations ” (an almost irrelevant 
assessment of what was afoot)—and added that the proposal “ will 
require careful study by His Majesty’s Government.” One can readily 
understand that the idea of controlling British steel by any other 
authority than that of the British Socialist planners under British 
Socialist public ownership needed quite a lot of careful study on the 
part of Mr. Attlee and his colleagues, especially as they had not yet 
robbed that particular roost. It should be remembered, in fairness to 
the British Government, that coal and steel are too vital an element 
in British economic life to be lightly thrown into any pool, no matter 
how good be the pool. 

At a later stage of the preliminary exchanges it was made clear that 
the British Government would not commit itself, though the door was 
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left open for British participation after the scheme had been launched 
and after the British Government had had time to weigh it in the 
balance. In the upshot it was decided that the enterprise should go 
ahead without Great Britain. On June 3rd a joint declaration was 
issued in the six capitals concerned. “‘ The French, German, Belgian, 
Italian, Luxembourg and Dutch Governments [it ran] in their deter- 
mination to pursue a common action of peace, of European solidarity, 
and of economic and social progress have assigned to themselves the 
pooling of the production of coal and steel as their immediate objective, 
and the institution of a new higher authority whose decisions will bind 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
the countries which may adhere in the future. Negotiations on the 
basis of the French proposal of May gth will open at a date which will 
be proposed almost at once by the French Government, with a view to 
arriving at agreement on a treaty which will be submitted for ratification 
to the respective governments.” (The date of the opening of the 
conference was duly announced as June 2oth.) 

Before the outcome was thus formulated the British Government 
had submitted to the French Government a reasoned statement of 
its objections to the Schuman plan ; a statement which in effect was 


brushed aside by the French and the other five Powers. There was - 


little substance in the British statement, which was published on 
June 5th, except a plea for postponement and time for more pre- 
liminary discussion. The relevant passage in that statement was this : 
“ They [the British Government] consider that a detailed discussion, 
which would throw light on the nature of the scheme and its full 
political and economic consequences, is a normal and indeed essential 
preliminary to the conclusion of a treaty. They feel that there is a 
substantial difference of approach between the two governments as to 
the basis on which the negotiations should be opened.” The British 
Government went on to offer their participation if their alternative 
method of “ approach” were accepted. It was not accepted. 

Whatever be the further outcome we have the immediate satisfaction 
of witnessing an attempt at something practical and constructive in the 
field of high diplomacy : a rare experience. It will perhaps be hard to 
dismiss from one’s mind the consciousness that this sort of thing has 
happened so often before in our time, has so often passed into the 
limbo of its forerunners, and spent itself without benefit to the general 
state of affairs ; for we are apt in fact to run in circles. We have not 
yet fully grasped the only true principles which could profit us. The 
argument in favour of the Schuman plan is that it may, as it were 
insensibly, take us one step nearer to such a realisation. 


HIGH AND Rounp. 


Diplomacy may in a sense be “ high.’’ High or low, it is essentially 
round in the sense that it tends to move endlessly in circles leading 
nowhere except to where it began. If so sweeping an observation be 
thought too sweeping, let the broad question be answered : How much 
has high diplomacy added to the welfare or joy of nations since 1914 ? 
Yet the years that have followed amount to more than the period 
conventionally reckoned as a generation ; and so long a span of life is 
surely enough to justify the pilgrim in forming a passing opinion. The 
observant pilgrim, indeed, will notice the astonishing fact that in the 
particular field of human activity which attempts to regulate inter- 
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national relations there has been exactly no progress whatever towards 
resolution of the main problem ; the problem, namely, of how to enable 
the nations to fulfil their obviously allotted function of supplementing 
each other’s needs and helping each other to live in peace and to a good 
purpose. It is in that point of view that the Schuman plan may be 
welcomed by the long-suffering peoples. 

There has in our time been remarkable progress in the intellectual 
and materialist spheres. Man’s curiosity, which we call by the tech- 
nical name of science, has led to many startling discoveries. In a cat 
_ curiosity never did much harm, though it may have led one or two 
cats exceptionally. into temptation ; but in a human being it is quite 
literally capable of killing him. It has indeed already killed them in 
their millions. The explanation is that man may lead himself into 
temptation, unless by the grace of God he be either led away from it 
or protected against it. Man, unlike the cat, is free to reject the grace 
of God. Now science is the product of one of God’s gifts to man. Such 
gifts, showered as they are upon him, are dangerous unless in their 
use they be conditioned by conscious, deliberate recourse to the 
wisdom of God. In individual human beings we do see the perfect 
manifestation of the mystery whereby man is enabled to thrive and 
prosper because he subjects the use of his gifts to the necessary guidance 
of the giver. In mass activity, by contrast, we have not yet in the 
history of the world been able to bask in the offered prosperity. It is 
perhaps natural that this should be so ; perhaps it is even inevitable ; 
because God’s grace flows through the channel of the individual. But 
the ideal stands as a challenge. It is one of man’s hardest adventures 
to attain to a state of affairs wherein the organised nations shall cease 
to be a danger, and shall become a help and a blessing, to each other. 
In an address on the subject of America’s war dead (May 30th last) 
Mr. Marshall well said: ‘‘ We have before us the greatest task ever 
faced by any generation of men.”’ 

After all, the epithet “high” as conventionally affixed to the sub- 
stantive “diplomacy ’’ may be proved to be fairly descriptive. The 
very clarity and simplicity of the ideal makes our failure the more 
interesting. What could be simpler in conception or more obviously true 
in practice than the Christian precept that welfare is indivisible ? 
We know in our bones that it is true ; our experience has illustrated 
its truth ; and yet in our international affairs we go on desperately 
acting on the very opposite principle ; a principle which the same 
experience has shown to be catastrophic. But hope goes on being born 
again. Our leagues of nations, broken on the rock of another war, are 
followed by charters of united nations, launched with all the former 
enthusiasm, and doomed, as so soon appears, to all the old failure. In 
one word, the fault is that high diplomacy has not yet learnt to live up 
to its epithet. The enemy is fear, which plays havoc with sense. 
The only cure for fear is faith, which brings us back to the beginning 
again. Unless and until the practice of diplomacy can be correlated 
with the guidance and wisdom of God it will go on being as fatuous, 
as disastrous, as tragic and as repellant to intelligent minds as it is 
to-day. 

Francois de Calliéres at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
had the good sense in his treatise on diplomacy to observe that ¢ the 
wise and enlightened negotiator must of course be a good Christian. 
But the centuries pass. Christianity has not established its hold over 
“ the negotiators.”’ The motive continues to be that of selfish sectional 
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interest, backed by arms, which is the very guarantee of total failure. — 


A climax—there can be no doubt at all that it is a climax—has to-day 
been reached as we survey a world divided into two camps, the one 
camp claiming in an orgy of foolishness that, far from seeking the help 
of God, the thing to do is to spurn God and seek aggrandisement 
through the negation of everything that God and His love holds out 
to us. At this moment, therefore, we lie desolate and forlorn; but man’s 


desolation is God’s opportunity. Perhaps—may it be so !—this i 
extremity of man’s need may perform the miracle, and out of the night — 


we may emerge, after centuries of darkness, into the light. After all, 
we know by faith that God is omnipotent, which means that He is 
merciful ; that the part we ourselves need to play is so small ; and that 


the sun never fails to rise, morning after morning. It is always possible - 


that this chronic challenge to good sense presented by international 
affairs may suddenly be answered in a promising and constructive 
manner. It is possible that M. Schuman may have opened a door in 
that sense. 


OuT OF THE DEPTHS. 


The first and most difficult of the obstacles is the prevalent and | 


deliberate functioning of an iron curtain which is intended to prevent. 
the facts of what is taking place from being known, and the deliberate 
use of deception as an instrument of diplomacy. How, if such a circum- 
stance persist, can diplomacy prosper ? It cannot. The only redress 
we can look forward to is a change of heart on the part of those who are 


mainly responsible at this time for so nonsensical a state of affairs. | 
Yet in the meantime we must face it. When the Kremlin informs the | 


Western Powers that it has held up all the traffic between Berlin and 


the West because, say, of some technical defect in a signal-box, the said _ | 
Powers take it all quite seriously and they quite solemnly draft a note | 
of protest to the Russian commandant in charge of the proceeding ; a | 
note which the said commandant, in full accord with the expectation | 
of all concerned, either rejects, or ignores, or answers in a flippant | 
manner. The last state is no worse, if no better, than the first. The time | 
has indeed come when the proceedings of high diplomacy are no longer | 
taken, even by the parties immediately concerned, as of any practical | 
value ; but the time has not yet come when those proceedings can be | 


dismissed as innocuous. They are dangerous. 


The words and the conventions may be hollow, may be a mockery of | 
the facts ; the Russian Government may give its puppet governments | 
the name of people’s democracies, when its tyranny involves the total | 
suppression of democracy, may inscribe the word peace on the banners | 
of its military parades and demonstrations, may conscript the youth of | 
Eastern Germany into pathetic bands of child-slaves and give them the | 
mocking designation of Free German Youth, may label its opponents | 
and intended victims as imperialist warmongers, and so on. But | 
though the words are a sham and raise no feeling except perhaps that | 


of contempt among those who hear them, yet the danger remains of 


some accidental entanglement which may enmesh the Russian per- | 
formers in their own verbiage, hoisting them, as it were, with their own | 
petard. Mr. Dean Acheson, for instance, on May 31st last observed that | 
the Soviet Union had been devoting so much of its resources to military | 
purposes that a dangerous situation was developing. He was addressing | 


a joint session of Congress on the results of his recent ten-day visit to 


Europe, where he had discussed the developing situation with Mr. | 


q 
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Bevin and M. Schuman and attended the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. The pith of what he said was that “if the free nations did 
not look to their defences, and do so speedily, the maintenance of peace 
and security might not be possible.” Even bluff may be dangerous. 
Russia’s masquerade as world-tyrant is largely a bluff, which has 
largely succeeded because the free world has developed a complex of 
fear about it. The bluff will be pushed to whatever length a complacent 
West will invite it to be pushed. It is clearly the case, as Marshal Tito 
has illustrated, that if you stand up against it the bluff collapses. 

The practical question is what constitutes the appropriate stand ? 
Mr. Acheson on May 31st made this observation on the work of the 
Atlantic Council in London : “ First of all it should be made plain that 
there was nothing which any of the twelve Foreign Ministers had to say 
which indicated that there is any immediate threat of war. It was our 
unanimous view that this is not the problem. The problem is to meet 
a threat which, in view of the known programme of the Kremlin, will 
exist unless we act now to prepare our defences against aggression. 
The work of the North Atlantic Treaty organisation in the first year of 
its existence has shown that the task of defence is so large, its cost in 
labour and material resources so high, and the problem of security so 
indivisible, that only a combined effort will be adequate.’ There is 
never, or seldom, much doubt about the willingness of political leaders 
and their followers to fly to any extremity of military measures in an 
emergency of fear ; and all international emergencies are a matter of 
fear. What the Atlantic Powers have already done under the terms of 
the treaty in the provision of concerted military plans, of military equip- 
ment and money, is of a gigantic conception. The word gigantic even 
by modern standards is not an exaggeration. The amount of money 
alone that pours from the United States in this proceeding is a justifica- 
tion for it. If the waste of money and of effort succeed in warding off 
a worse calamity, then on the choice of evils it may not after all be 
wasted, though the tragedy of this human folly remain. But lasting 
good cannot come through such a channel. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

June 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


DR. SCHACHT’S APOLOGIA. 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht’s Account Settled * is translated from the original 
German edition of 1948. Like the countless other apologias produced by 
the two world wars it presents the author as a courageous and far-sighted 
statesman and patriot battling with untoward circumstances which he did 
not create and with evildoers and blunderers whom he was unable to control. 
How far can we accept this flattering self-portrait of one of the leading 
figures on the European stage of the inter-war period ? That question was 
raised and partially answered in the Nuremberg trial, when the author was 
one of the three acquitted. Why then was he put in the dock ? Because he 
had held high positions under the Nazis and because his wizardry facilitated 
the rearmament which made aggression possible. That it was a difficult 
position for Germany’s leading banker and economic expert who passionately 
desired to serve his country, and that in helping his countrymen he was also 
helping a band of gangsters, is clear enough; and the story of how he 

* George Weidenfeld & Nicholson. I5s. 
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reconciled his public activities and his conscience makes fascinating _ 


reading. 


His case, which is argued throughout with great power, is that the Weimar | 


régime was a failure ; that when constitutional government ended he “ had 
not the slightest idea of the terrible aberrations of which Hitler was to be 


guilty in the future ” ; that when the Dictator attacked the churches and the | 


Jews he protested publicly as well as privately ; that even before 1939 he 
“ realised that the leadership of the German Reich had fallen into the hands 
of common criminals”; that he “ worked ceaselessly against Hitler from 
1938 to 1944’ and took an active part in the plans to overthrow the neurotic 
megalomaniac who had plunged Germany into war ; that he was dismissed 
from his post on the eve of war and later was thrown into a concentration 
camp from which he never expected to emerge alive. ‘‘ In my conscience 


and before my God I felt secure in my innocence. A scoundrelly adventurer - 


had consolidated that power by a frightful reign of terror, and had then 
plunged the whole people into certain disaster. It was no crime in my eyes to 
destroy such a man once that proved the only way to salvation.” Dr. 
Schacht had many critics at home and abroad in the days of his power, some 


of whom may not be wholly convinced by his spirited narrative. But friends — 


and foes will agree that it is an important contribution to the knowledge 
of our distracted times. The moral of the whole story is that would-be 


dictators should be resolutely resisted before they grow too strong to be © 


dislodged except by revolution and war. GPG: 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Morris’s memory stands in need of perpetual reorientation. As a visual 
artist his importance varies with the strength of the two influences he only 
coupled to deride—foreign culture and the Industrial Revolution ; as a 
narrative poet his momentum is proportionate to the prevalence of the 
romantic ideal ; and as an economist he is most widely judged a man who fell 
from grace when he fell out of step with Marx. Chief among his more 
ephemeral activities, the arts-and-crafts movements never looked like 
saving society ; and whether his placid neglect of his wife breeds acceptance 
or dismay is a matter for each reader in turn. Though.Mr. Lloyd Eric Grey 
is rightly shy of these last two topics, his William Morris: Prophet of 
England’s New Order* is a valuable guide to modern opinion. No one quite 
knows where Morris takes his stand. A recent critic has firmly pronounced 
him an orthodox Marxist. Chesterton called him a distributist and abjured 
all other denominations. Mr. Grey resists the implication that any of Morris’s 
thought was derivative ; but he has still to answer the charge of its remarkable 
inefficacy and to say why, if Morris was indeed the prophet of England’s 
new order, the eventuality fooled him so signally. Not a few thinking people 
are relieved that News from Nowhere has missed its chance of being trans- 
lated into fact on the front page of the evening papers. 

The first part of Mr. Grey’s book is concerned with an account of Morris’s 
childhood whose spirit more than compensates the lack of sources, and a 
workmanlike examination of the narrative poems ; the body of which were 
written before he left Oxford. The main part of the work is given over to a 
patient analysis of Morris’s development as a political thinker. Mr. Grey’s 
self-control, or his devotion, keeps him from an expression of opinion 
throughout the length of the book. With a subject who demands critical 
examination as boisterously as Morris does, this is indeed a sacrifice ; but 
since so many of Morris’s edifices cry out to have the bottom brick pulled 
away, Mr. Grey is in danger of being written down uncritical. On balance, 
however, the common reader may well be grateful. The book is equipped 
with a comprehensive index and bibliography, and it recommends itself as a 
scrupulously honest excursus on a timely theme. It should command a wide 
hearing even outside the ranks of the faithful. JOHN WHALE. 


* Wiliam Morris ; Prophet of England’s New Order. By Lloyd Eric Grey. Cassell. 15s. 
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ELIZABETHAN GARLAND.* 


Dr. Boas, the veteran authority on Elizabethan drama, here offers us in 
most attractive form some fruits of his research and erudition. Several 
chapters are an expansion of lectures given to learned Societies: their 
members will be grateful for the opportunity of having them in permanent 
form, while to many others they will open up fresh vistas. The great Queen 
and Shakespeare are the central figures, together with personalities and 
movements of their day, more especially as they are depicted in contemporary 
and later literature. The essay that furnishes the title shows Elizabeth in 
drama, beginning with Heywood’s two-part play (1605, 1606) ; moving 
passages from the first relate her trials as Princess. The group of Shakes- 
pearean essays is of absorbing interest ; it treats of the poet’s knowledge and 
use of the classics and his general reading, which provided the sources of the 
plays—chronicles, foreign novels, older plays ; his knowledge of scripture is 
illustrated by a long series of quotations. Ovid, of whom several English 
translations had appeared, would seem to have been the favourite classical 
poet of the Elizabethans. Dr. Boas insists that Shakespeare’s humanism 
must not be judged merely by the classical plays, but by allusions freely 
scattered throughout, such as the lovely use of legends in the Lorenzo and 
Jessica scene, and the ‘“‘O Proserpina”’ lines. The chapter on The Soldier 
in so far as it deals with Shakespeare’s presentation of the various types— 
heroes, braggarts, discharged men, Press-gang victims—agrees in many 
points with Sir Duff Cooper’s newly published Sergeant Shakespeare, but 
covers more ground. 

In his account of Sir Thomas Bodley and the magnificent Library of his 
foundation (1602), with its later benefactions and developments, Dr. Boas 
points out how extraordinary it was, both that Bodley should have banned 
“plaies ’’ as “ riffe-raffes ’” shortly after the production of e.g. The Tempest 
and Cymbeline, and that, ultimately, his Library should have become a 
chief treasure-house of drama. A figure who will probably be new to many is 
Sir Edmund Tilney, Master of the Revels from 1579 to 1610. In that capacity 
he acted as censor of plays, and dealt drastically with them. (‘‘ Mend this,” 
he writes in the margin of Sir Thomas More and deletes other passages.) 
Non-specialist readers may know vaguely that Charles Lamb published 
specimens of rare Elizabethan playwrights ; here they can learn more of 
these, with the aid of copious quotations, and of Lamb’s criticisms and 
preferences. Dr. Boas enumerates English poets, dramatists, novelists (e.g. 
Dickens), explorers and politicians who have written on America, beginning 
with an early ‘‘ Venturer,” Rastell, in 1519. Virginia especially is described, 
from fancy or actual knowledge. One is surprised that the romantic Princess 
Pocahontas is not mentioned in the recital. Matthew Arnold, it seems, was 
the first to appreciate the merits of the new American Constitution. It is 
impossible in a short notice to do more than indicate some features of this 
delightful book, which will be valued by every student of our literature. 

EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


CHARLES LAMB.+ 


Gone is the impression that Lamb was only at home in London. Mr. Hine, 
the enthusiastic Hertfordshire historian and antiquarian, is convinced, and 
convinces his readers in this entertaining book, that at heart Elia was a 
countryman and a Hertfordshire man at that. Sometimes among these 
pages, so full of interest and information, Lamb is momentarily lost in the 
author’s exciting search in hitherto undiscovered records. The reader is led 
into dusty garrets where ancient family records are hidden away ; or taken 
down country lanes to discover at the end the grand old house of Blakes- 
ware, where Lamb’s grandmother, Mrs. Mary Field, presided as house- 


* Queen Elizabeth in Drama and Related Studies. By F. S. Boas. Allen & Unwin, 15s. 
+ Charles Lamb and his Hertfordshire. By Reginald L. Hine. Dent. 18s. 
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keeper. It was this mansion, “ this half deserted place,” which made the 
deep impression on Charles and his sister Mary. “I was a lonely child, 
he wrote, “ and had the range at will of every apartment . . . wandered and 
worshipped everywhere. ... Every plank and pannel of that house for me 
had magic in it.” Mr. Hine’s searchings among family records led to import- 
ant discoveries, among them unpublished letters by Lamb, a household 
account book of Blakesware called the Expence Book of 1696, and one of 
Lamb’s commonplace books. The finder’s thrill is passed on to his readers. 
Equally with Charles did Mary love her Hertfordshire, “‘ the county that 
made us whole,” she writes. Among the very attractive illustrations there 
is an amusing one by Tom Hood showing how Mary negotiated the stiles 
in her long country rambles, sometimes amounting to thirty miles during the 
day. In this work Mr. Hine, who died before its publication, has left us a 
breath of Lamb’s own whimsical literary quality. Of Elia’s dream children 
he writes : ‘‘ You will not find them in any register of baptisms, because 
dream children are not baptised. You will not find them in any register of 
burials because they live for ever.’’ So we feel this record of Lamb will live 
on because of the devotion and sincerity with which it is written. It has 
brought the gentle Elia vividly before us in his much-loved Hertfordshire 
surroundings, and among “ old family faces and scenes of infancy.” 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 


MARGARET FELL.* 


Margaret Fell, the judge’s widow who married George Fox, is one of the 
most interesting figures of the later seventeenth century. Isabel Ross, 
making intelligent use of very rich material, has written a straightforward 
and sympathetic account which sets her against the background of her time. 
Margaret Fell’s life reveals, at its most vivid and touching, that mixture 
of saintly simplicity and brisk good sense which makes the Quakers so 
fascinating alike to the social and political historian. Their uncompromising 
views got them into a briar-patch of difficulties over the oath of allegiance 
to Charles II and even prevented them from profiting fully by the tolerant 
government of Cromwell. Yet in all ways not directly concerned with their 
view of God and truth they displayed a commonsense which distinguishes 
them sharply from the wilder fanatics of the time. Margaret Fell, with her 
level-headed judgment and persistent dignified appeals to Charles I1—his 
accessibility must be counted to him for a virtue—is typical of the unruffled 
good sense of the Quakers, just as her faithfulness to her tenets to the last 
letter and her willingness to suffer imprisonment and hardship are typical 
of her heroic rigidity. This sound biography of a very remarkable woman is a 
useful contribution to the history of the Friends during their earliest and most 
difficult years. 


C. V. WEDGWooD. 
* * * * * 


Henry Ireton, by Robert W. Ramsey (Longmans, 15s.), is the first biography 
of Cromwell’s closest friend and son-in-law. It is not an exciting story, for 
he was an unspectacular person and his military talents were inconspicuous. 
The value of the book lies in its sober and balanced presentation of an 
unambitious country gentleman of the highest character forced into politics 
and civil war by the grave threat to British liberties. There is a suggestion 
of John Hampden about him. Neither of them was in the least a fanatic, but 
both were ready to risk their lives for their principles, and after the siege of 
Colchester he displayed the sterner side of his nature. The publication of the 
Clarke papers by Firth half a century ago revealed a new Ireton, a skilful 
debater in the Army Council when the first civil war was over and the second 
was at hand. To see only a conflict between King and Parliament is to over- 
simplify the issue, for there were plenty of Roundheads who looked beyond 
the supremacy of Parliament to the sovereignty of the people. The most 


* Margaret Fell. By Isabel Ross. Longmans. 21s. 
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interesting chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Putney Debates and after,” in which we 
watch him arguing against Rainsborough’s claim for manhood suffrage and 
contending that power must remain with those who had a stake in the 
country, in other words with the owners of land. Cromwell’s views were much 
the same, though he could not rival his son-in-law in the power to think and 
talk on his legs. One reason why the Restoration was inevitable was that 
the opponents of Charles I were sharply divided between moderates of the 
Cromwell-Ireton type and those who anticipated the ideology of nineteenth- 
century radicalism. After a short period in the unenviable post of Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, Ireton died at the age of forty—felix opportunitate mortis. 
Had he lived a few years longer he would have had to choose between life- 
long exile and the scaffold. There are fine portraits of him and of his wife 
Bridget. 


* * * ** * 


Sir John Mandeville: the Man and His Book, by Malcolm Letts (the 
Batchworth Press), throws fresh light on an unsolved problem of our litera- 
ture. Everyone has heard of the famous travels, written in the age of 
Chaucer and first printed in English more than a century later by Wynkyn 
de Worde, Caxton’s colleague and successor ; and millions have revelled in 
the quaint stories, as wildly imaginative as anything in Gulliver’s Travels. 
It was written in French—the earliest MS. dates from 1371—and translated 
into many tongues. Mr. Letts, our leading authority on early travellers, 
rightly describes it as one of the most delightful of all travel books. ‘‘ That 
the author never visited the countries he describes, and that the book, as 
-we have it, is a translation in which the author had no hand, makes no 
difference.’’ If we are tempted to dismiss him as a liar we must remember 
that his main purpose is simply to entertain and amuse. The contents were 
lifted from many travel books, old and new. But who was Sir John Mande- 
ville ? Was there such a person? If so, we know nothing of him. Was it 
merely a pseudonym of Jean de Bourgogne, a physician of Liége, as some 
competent scholars have maintained? Mr. Letts rejects this hypothesis. 
Though certainty is impossible, he believes that “‘ Mandeville was de Bour- 
gogne, not de Bourgogne Mandeville.” The author, whoever he was, “ can 
never be anything but a ghost.” This erudite but very readable study should 
win new friends for a book which is available in the Everyman Series. The 
illustrations are delightful. 


* * * * * 


Some English Correspondents of Goethe, by D. F.S. Scott (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), 
is a product of the bicentenary year. Everyone knows of the correspondence 
between Goethe and Carlyle, but here are letters from several other British 
admirers. One from Walter Scott, who had translated Géiz, gave its recipient 
particular pleasure. These documents, copied from the originals in Weimar, 
show that the Nestor of European literature was more widely known in 
England than we imagined. Dr. Scott’s brief introduction and comments on 
each writer are most instructive. This modest little volume is a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of Anglo-German contacts in the opening decades 
of the nineteenth century. 


* * * * * 


The Noble Duke of York, by Lt.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne, D.S.O. (Stapley 
Press, 25s.), is both a spirited attempt to do justice to a maligned man and a 
contribution to military history in the era of the Great French War. Mention 
of the second son of George III commonly suggests military incompetence 
and the corrupt dealings of Mrs. Clarke. Colonel Burne, who has utilised a 
mass of unpublished correspondence at Windsor Castle, succeeds in proving 
that he was an efficient and conscientious Commander-in-Chief, beloved by 
officers and men alike over a period of many years, and that he was not 
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wholly unworthy of the lofty column erected in 1834, seven years after his | 


death. But no attempt is made to present a flawless hero. His life, like that 


of his brothers, was loose, he gambled, was always in debt, and drank too 
much. His worst mistake was the selection as his mistress of a clever and 


unscrupulous adventuress who abused her position by obtaining bribes _ 


from candidates for promotion in the army. The most interesting chapter 
in the book is the exhaustive account of the long Parliamentary inquiry 
which revealed her intrigues. Though his critics never secured a majority 
in the House of Commons, there were enough hostile votes in Parliament 
and enough shrill voices in the country to compel his resignation. Two years 
later, when his favourite brother, the Prince of Wales, became Regent, he 
was restored to his high post with general approval and lived down a good 


deal of his unpopularity. Corrupt he never was, but his grave indiscretions 


diminished the prestige of the dynasty. 


* * * ** * 


Der Deutsche Historismus in England, by Klaus Dockhorn (Géttingen, 


1950), describes the immense debt of British scholars to German learning, — 


so infinitely greater than that of German scholars to England. Beginning 


with Niebuhr, whose significance was as fully recognised by Arnold and other — 
English historians as by his own admiring countrymen, Dr. Dockhorn traces — 


the ever-widening influence of German learning in the fields of classical 


history, ecclesiastical history, historical, constitutional, legal and economic 
studies. Nowhere was its authority more unquestioningly accepted than 
among the members of the Oxford school, Stubbs, Freeman and Green. 
Relations were particularly close in some cases, for instance, Kemble, a 
pupil of Jakob Grimm and the son of a German mother, and Maitland, who 


introduced Gierke’s ideas to English readers and translated part of his. 


fundamental work on corporations. Nowhere did Ranke and Mommsen, the 
greatest historians of the nineteenth century, find more eager readers than 
in the British Isles. That Dr. Dockhorn possesses an extraordinary know- 
ledge of the writings of British scholars may be seen not only in the 
elaborate bibliographies but on every page of this instructive volume. 
Though the thoroughness of German critical methods alarmed conservative 
theologians, they delighted Broad-Churchmen like Ghirlwall, Milman and 
Maurice. For Dr. Dockhorn it must have been ‘a labour of love to recall a 
century of co-operation in pursuit of truth, untroubled by political differences 
and the crimes and blunders of statesmen. 


» 


